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The Congestion Problem in the 
Downtown Streets 
HE question of how to reduce congestion in the 
i downtown streets of our large cities has led to an 
approach to this question during this month from two 
different positions, one in New York and the other in 
Boston. Both are most radical, but the time is ap- 
proaching when radical measures will have to be 
adopted. Halfway measures may help for a short time, 
but are bound to be temporary only. Both proposals 
also are merely tentative suggestions. Nevertheless the 


. - fact that they are made indicates the serious nature 


of the situation. 

One of these suggestions, contained in the report on 
city transit by Daniel L. Turner, printed in the issue 
of this paper for Jan. 13, declares in favor of a policy 
of excluding the street railways more and more from 
the center of the city in order to relieve traffic con- 
gestion in the streets. The same problem, as consid- 
ered by the Massachusetts Department of Public Utili- 
ties in regard to the heart of Boston, brought another 
answer. This is that it is probably the automobiles 
which should be excluded, except when used for certain 
business purposes or during certain hours of the day. 

It is obvious that two bodies cannot occupy the same 
place at the same time, so that unless additional high- 
ways are to be built, some of the vehicles on the streets 
will have to be taken away. When the question actually 
has to be settled, however, as to which vehicles to ex- 
clude the chances are that the one most economical of 
space per passenger carried will be retained, and the 
electric car is the one which can claim this merit. 


Fenn 


Three Requisités of Success: 

Work—Thought—Character 

HE goal of every ambitious man is success, al- 

though the success pictured by one individual for 
himself is entirely different from that which is the 
‘ideal of another. One wants a competence so that he 
_ can take life easy; another thinks he will be satisfied 
_ when assured that each of his children will have a good 
start in life; a third feels that he will not be happy 
until he is head of his department; and so it goes. All 
of this is natural and right, but many forward-looking 
people fail to realize that there is one, and only one, 
road to the success they desire, no matter what this 
success may be. The route lies through work—thought 
Seaplane 

Modern industrial conditions make real work difficult. 


‘ There is a marked tendency to get by with just as little 


of it as possible. Putting in time with little accompany- 
_ing effort is popular. This not only makes the product 
of work expensive to the employer but deadens the am- 
bition of the individual. If, however, the latter sees in 
: . an opportunity to advance he will do that work as 


it ought to be done. The fact that so many people are 
indifferent to their own welfare makes the chance that 
much greater for those who are not. 

But work is only part of the proposition. A man 
may work hard all his life and yet not get very far 
if he doesn’t use his head. It is the alert but cogitating 
chap who forges ahead. He worky along steadily, mean- 
while studying how he can do more and better work. 

One thing more. Work and study in themselves will 
bring results, but the real thing in the success line 
comes only to the man of character. This is made up 
of all of those things which appeal to men as right— 
thoroughness, loyalty, sympathy and the rest. This is 
what a prospective employer looks for first. When he 
gets a man of character who works hard with brawn 
and brain, that is the man he is looking for and he 
certainly picks a winner. 


An Opportunity for Service 

to the Electric Railway Industry 

HERE is no stronger appeal that can be made to 

any red-blooded man than to present him an op- 
portunity for service, either to his community or to 
the industry which furnishes him his means of liveli- 
hood. If, therefore, the committees of the American 
Electric Railway Association, which are in reality com- 
mittees of the electric railway industry, do not get a 
satisfactory response to the requests for data which 
they are sending out, it is because the service appeal in 
these requests does not get across. 

At this season committees are reluctantly sending out 
questionnaires and requests for help. They would not 
do this if there were any other way out. You have, 
through the only centralized organization in the indus- 
try, laid certain responsibilities upon these committees, 
mainly the responsibility for collecting and interpreting 
the data of the industry for your own benefit. The 
requests should, therefore, be received in a tolerant 
spirit and every effort made promptly to comply with 
them. These committees have no axe to grind; even 
if they accomplish what they hope to, the results will 
be accepted as a matter of course. Their reward will 
be simply that of having done a good piece of work. 

During the past few weeks the educational com- 
mittee has asked for co-operation in carrying out a 
simple, practical program; the first step is the appoint- 
ment by each railway company of a man to head 
up local educational activities and to apprise the com- 
mittee that this has been done. Responses to this re- 
quest are coming in, but more speed is necessary if 
the committee is going to get anywhere this year. The 
committee on welded rail joints, whose work is to be 
financed by the American Association, has asked for 
criticisms of its plans for testing, particularly of the 
design of the proposed rotary machine. None has as 
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yet been received. Now is the time to lend a hand at 
this point, because it is important that no mistakes 
be made and that the work be inaugurated immediately. 

Of course no one likes to get questionnaires, which 
are in many ways like bills from the tradesmen. They 
are, so to speak, a necessary evil. But as no one objects 
to paying his bills when they cover value received, so 
the questionnaire ought to be answered in the convic- 
tion that it too is a bill for value either received or to 
be received. If one will strike a balance between the 
value of the help which he has had from outside agen- 
cies, which has enabled him to do his work better, 
against the value of the time which he has taken in 
putting forth efforts to help others, he will realize that 
more than full value has been received for every effort 
expended. This is a universal testimony. 

Of course the questionnaires are not perfect. Many of 
them contain “fool questions.” This, however, should 
not blind one to the fact that the industry progresses 
through collection and assimilation of data and through 
co-operation. The data show what have been the results 
of previous practice; co-operation is pulling together to 
get better results in the future. In both of these ele- 
ments of progress the questionnaire plays an important 
part. 

It should be realized-also that the committees are 
pushed for time. Their work must be done within the 
coming few weeks, hence promptness will be a great 
aid. Some kind of a reply should be made almost imme- 
diately; it is unwise to defer making it until time can 
be found to do the job as one would like to do it. 


Akron to Provide Information on 

City Bus Operation 

NE of the most interesting and enlightening 

discussions of the bus in city service that has been 
heard was that presented before the Central Electric 
Railway Association last week by A. C. Blinn, based 
on his use of twenty-four buses in Akron, Ohio, as aux- 
iliary to the street railway. After nine months experi- 
ence, Mr. Blinn finds himself in a quandary whether 
the operation of buses is necessary for the local trans- 
portation requirements of any city. But he is convinced 
that the public demand for buses is not subsiding, and 
that their operation properly belongs to the established 
transportation company—the street railway. 

One definite thing which Mr. Blinn’s experience has 
developed is that there is yet much to be learned about 
chassis design before a machine is available that will 
stand up to the very severe requirements of urban 
service without undue maintenance expense. 

A very interesting thing about the Akron experi- 
ence to the railway and bus fields is the open-minded 
manner in which the bus question is being aggressively 
investigated. Every worth-while avenue of study and 
experimentation is being pursued to determine the best 
uses of the bus and the means to secure its most eco- 
nomical operation and maintenance. The results thus 
far have apparently demonstrated that buses ‘cannot be 
operated with profit within the limits of a 5-cent fare, 
particularly when a free transfer to the car lines is 
given. But the study is going on in the hope that the 
accumulated data and experience will provide knowledge 
that will, to use the words of Mr. Blinn, “lift us from 
the wilderness and show us the right road, whether that 
road leads us into a land of buses or takes us back to 
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the field of exclusive electric railway service.” This 
attitude provides a basis of experience and development 
such that both railway men and bus protagonists may 
watch with confidence the results obtained. 

Mr. Blinn’s paper is briefly reviewed on page 165 
in the report of the C.E.R.A. meeting, but will be 
printed in full in Bus Transportation for February. 


The 5-Cent Fare Level 
Cannot Come Back Generally 


HE present time is surely one of flux in the matter 

of fares. On the one side, the electric railways 
wish to maintain the higher scales which came only 
upon overwhelming proof of the need for them at the 
time granted. On the opposite side, we have the 3-cent 
newspapers (once l-cent) and the 30-cent politicians 
clamoring for a return to the 5-cent flat fare regardless 
of higher operating costs. 

In all this pother, we cannot overlook the fact that, 
in the smaller communities especially, no one has 
grounds to assume that any kind of fare reduction 
whatsoever will bring back the same degree of street 
car use per inhabitant. It can be granted that a change 
from the awkward 7-cent to the convenient 5-cent 
fare will produce more riders; but it cannot be said 
that such a reduction will produce as many riders per 
inhabitant as was the case, say, in 1914. The reason, 
of course, is the enormous use of the personal auto- 
mobile. 

In 1914 almost every working adult of a community 
could be looked upon as a potential twice-a-day cus- 
tomer of the street railway. In 1923, that is not so. 
Why should politicians assume that electric railways 
are so blind that they have not discovered that com- 
petition simply compels them to try any and every 
means for popularizing their fares and service? In one 
small city with a 10-cent fare the local newspaper man 
was very sure indeed that a 5-cent fare meant salva- 
tion. He was shown figures that clearly indicated that 
if the best 5-cent year of the past was repeated, the 
company would still be 25 per cent or more under the 
revenue actually coming from the 10-cent fare. Also, 
with hundreds more automobiles in workaday use, the 
restoration of a 5-cent fare under conditions equal to 
war-time prosperity would not bring back anything like 
the old maximum, The newspaper man was not con- 
vinced until it was suggested that he would make more 
money selling papers at 1 cent than at 3 cents! 

This leads up to the question: What will the cus- 
tomer yield? If the headways are long, the distances 
short and the personal machines many, there seems to 
be no other recourse than to charge a high cash fare 
to the casual rider, and provide such ticket, weekly pass 
or monthly card rates as would attract a more consist- 
ent patronage. Experiences with the weekly pass and 
monthly card now cover sufficient time and properties 
to bring out some facts useful to both sides of the 
controversy. 

Let us bear in mind that we cannot get an assured 
75 cents to $1.25 a week out of people if we cannot give 
them better than fifteen or twenty-minute service and if 
the town itself has not enough evening and holiday at- 
tractions to induce use of cars for other than industrial 
riding. But whatever we do, let us fight to the last any 
attempt to restore the flat 5-cent fare to every size of 
town, every length of ride and every degree of patronage 
or lack thereof. 


> ane 
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New York, London, Paris and Berlin 
Transit Compared—II 


This Section of Mr. Turner’s Report Compares Operating Conditions, 
Such as Fares, Types of Cars Used, Headways, Etc., on the Rapid’ 
Transit and Surface Lines in the Four Largest Cities in the World 


By Daniel L. Turner 


Consulting Engineer, New York Transit Commission 


5-cent fare on the rapid transit and trolley lines and 

a 10-cent fare on the Fifth Avenue bus lines. In 
New York the passenger can ride about 24 miles on a 
rapid transit line for 5 cents. 

In London all of the fares are zone fares, on the rapid 
transit lines, tramways and buses. On the rapid transit 
lines operated by the “Combine” the ordinary fare varies 
from 13d. (2.8 cents) for a mile ride to 12d. (22.6 cents) 
for an 18-mile ride, as compared with 5 cents for a 
27-mile ride in New York. 

On the tramway lines the fare varies from 1d. (1.9 
cents) for a ride of one section of 0.6 mile to 5d. (9.5 
cents) for a ride of twelve sections or 7.2 miles. For a 
ride longer than twelve sections the charge is 6d. 

On the buses the fare varies from 13d. (2.8 cents) for 
a ride of two stages of 4 mile each, or a mile in total 
distance, to 14d. (26 cents) for a ride of twenty-seven 
stages or 133 miles total distance. 

There is only one class of fare in London, except in 
the Metropolitan District, where a first-class fare is also 
charged. This fare is about twice the ordinary fare on 
the rapid transit lines. 

In Paris the fares on the rapid transit lines or subway 
It is 50 
centimes (3.8 cents) for first-class fare and 30 centimes 
(2.3 cents) for second-class fare. For this fare a pas- 
senger can ride by transfer over the whole Paris subway 
system, including the lines of both companies, so that so 
far as the passenger is concerned, although two compa- 
nies operate the subway lines, they are operated as one 
under the fare system. The hauls are relatively short 
on these systems as compared with New York and the 
London system; the maximum ride from the center to 
the outer limits of the city is less than 4 miles.+ 

On the tramways and buses zone fares are in force 
and there are first-class and second-class fares. The 
fares on both the tramways and the buses in Paris are 
the same. The routes generally have three sections, 
although in a few cases there are four or five sections. 
The fares are: for one section, 40 centimes first class 
and 25 centimes second class; two sections: 55 centimes 
first class, 40 centimes second class; three sections: 
70 centimes first class, 50 centimes second class. The 
suburban tramways operating outside of the fortifica- 
tions charge 12.1 centimes first class per kilometer of 
ride and 8.8 centimes per kilometer of ride for the second 


[: NEW YORK all of the fares are flat fares. It isa 


_ Class. If one has paid his fare and then wishes to in- 


- *Abstracted from the second portion of a report just pre- 
sented to the New York Transit Commission. Mr. Turner spent 
last summer in Europe studying city transit conditions. An 
abstract of .the first. part of Mr. Turner’s report comparing 
transit conditions appeared in the issue of this paper for 
Jan. 6, 1923. 4 

+See maps in issue of Jan. 13, 1923.—EnrTors. 


crease his ride, he must pay his fare all over again, just 
as if he was starting a new ride. For example, suppose 
he paid a one-section fare, first class, amounting to 40 
centimes, then decided he wanted to ride two sections; 
he would have to pay 40 centimes more, or a total of 80 
centimes for his entire ride, not 15 centimes more, or 
the 55 centimes for a two-section ride. 

In Berlin, as in Paris, the practice is not uniform as 
to fares. The rapid transit lines and the buses use a 
zone fare, whereas the tramways use a flat fare. On the 
rapid transit lines there are two classes of fare, second 
and third class, and there are two zones. For a zone of 
five stations the fare is: second class, 3 marks; third 
class, 24 marks. For anything more than five stations; 
that is, including all the stations on the line, the fare is: 
second class, 34 marks; third class, 3 marks. Only two 
classes of cars are run. 

On the tramway lines a flat fare of 5 marks is charged, 
but monthly and pupils’ tickets are issued, which con- 
siderably reduce the fare to the users of the tickets. On 
the buses there are usually three sections to the lines 
and there is one class. The fare for the first section is 
5 marks; for the second section 7 marks, and for the 
third section 8 marks. 

On the Stadt-Bahn and Ring-Bahn lines operated by 
the steam railroads the fare is: second class, 44 marks; 
third class, 3 marks. But this is a flat fare and will 
carry a passenger anywhere on the Stadt-Bahn or the 
Ring-Bahn, free transfers between the systems being 
exchanged. 


ZONE FARE PRACTICE NOT UNIFORM 


Although zone fares are pretty generally in vogue in 
London, Paris and Berlin as compared with the flat fare 
in New York, it is to be noted that the practice is not 
uniform. London is the only city in which all the differ- 
ent types of facilities employ zone fares, Paris having 
flat fares on the rapid transit lines and zone fares’ on 
the other services, and Berlin having flat fares on the 
tram lines and zone fares on the other services. 

All transit fares have increased greatly as a result 
of war conditions except in New York, where there has 
been no change. 

I still believe that a flat fare must be maintained in 
New York City, particularly on the rapid transit lines, 
if the city’s rapid transit system is to be effective in 
properly distributing its population. Such a flat fare, 
however, should not only include the ride on the rapid 
transit line, but should also: include the ride on the 
supplementary facilities, the tramway and the bus lines, 
which are used as feeders or distributors for the rapid 
transit lines. But considering the surface facilities, 
that is the trolley lines and the: bus lines, : separately, 
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I believe that a zone fare might be worked out to 
advantage. If a cheap short-haul fare were available 
on the tramway lines, and particularly on a bus line 
Service, an enormous amount of short-haul traffic would 
be developed which is not now obtained by any of the 
transit systems. 

In London, Paris or Berlin there are no free trans- 
fers from one line or system to another except on the 
subway system of Paris, which is a flat-fare system. 
Whereas in New York, although not as extensive as 
formerly, there is still a large amount of free transfer 
traffic. 


TYPES OF CARS 


On the London rapid transit lines two types of cars 
are in use. The cars used on the Metropolitan District 
lines, the shallow subway lines, are generally similar to 
those in New York in that they have three doors, one in 
the middle and two near the ends of the car, but there 
are no vestibules in these cars, and such end doors as are 
available are not usable by the passengers going from 


car to car, so there is no circulation between the cars. 


On the tube lines, however, the cars have two end doors 
entering into vestibules, some of the cars having middle 
doors. On the District line trains all the doors in the car 
,are operated independently and are opened by the passen- 
gers leaving the train or entering the train. On the tube 
trains the doors are opened by guards stationed on the 
platforms, one guard serving two adjoining car plat- 
forms, which is similar to the system in use in New 
York on many of the trains. There are both wooden and 
steel cars in operation on the London underground sys- 
tem, the older cars being wooden cars and the newer 
cars being steel cars. 

The Paris cars also have three doors, middle doors and 
quarter-point doors. An effort is made to use these 
doors for one-direction traffic only. That is, passengers 
are invited to enter by the middle doors and leave by the 
end doors, but the practice is not generally followed. 
Also, there is no vestibule on these cars and passengers 
cannot circulate from one car to the other in the train. 
The doors are not operated by any mechanical means, 
each door being operated independently, although I no- 
ticed on some of the trains that the doors of the car can 
all be closed by the guard simultaneously. Usually the 
doors are opened by the passengers leaving and entering 
the car, although where the guard is on the car he opens 
the door. On the Paris trains there is usually a motor- 
man and three guards on a five-car train, one guard for 
each car, The central car is usually the first-class car on 
these trains. Both wooden and steel cars are in oper- 
ation on the Paris subway lines. The most modern cars 
are very beautifully finished. 

The Berlin cars have only two doors, near the ends. 
They also have no vestibule, so that there is no circula- 
tion between the several cars of the trains. They are 
operated almost entirely by the passengers entering and 
leaving the trains, as there is only a single guard on a 
five or six-car train. He rides on the first car, having a 
cabin beside the motorman’s cab. The Berlin subway 
cars are composite cars—steel and wood, the substruc- 
ture only being steel. 

As stated in the first article, the general practice in 
London, Paris and Berlin is to permit the passengers to 
open the doors in leaving and entering the cars. This 
greatly shortens the station stop, because frequently the 
trains are almost unloaded before they come to a stop, 
and oftentimes passengers board trains after they have 
started to move. But the conditions of congestion on 
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these lines is very different from that in New York. 
The station platforms are never crowded to the extent 
that our station platforms become crowded, so far as my 
observations went. In other words, there was no pres- 
sure of people on the platforms against the trains suffi- 
cient to prevent the passengers from easily getting off. 
In Paris a passenger is not permitted to enter a station 
when a train is standing at a platform, or even when a 
train is entering a platform. Frequently long queues of 
passengers extend up the stairways and way into the 
passages waiting for a train to depart and enable them 
to enter the platform. This same method of excluding 
passengers from a platform while the train is there is in 
vogue in London, particularly at some of the busier sta- 
tions. It was not observed in use in Berlin, however. 
The result of the practice is that there can be no last- 
minute rushes to board the train, and it does facilitate 
the movement of trains under the conditions prevailing. 

From one of the busy stations in Paris trains were 
observed leaving the station with passengers hanging 
out of the doors, on the second-class cars; very much 
like we see passengers hanging on the steps of our 
trolley cars. The first-class cars on the same trains 
would only be carrying small standing loads. 

The dimensions of the cars in use are as given in 
the following table: 


DIMENSIONS OF RAPID TRANSIT CARS 


No. of 
No. of Standing 


Length Width Seats Places 

New York: I. R.7T.. 51 ft. 4 in. 8 ft. 10 in. 44 d165 

ee SOM! es a 67 ft. 10 ft. a78 d225 
London: Metropoli- 

tan District..... 49 ft. 9 ft. 82 in. 48 d 
EER DOS") 70 apenas 50ft.10in. 8 ft. 11in, 42 d 
Paris: Motor cars 46 ft. 7 ft, 104 in. b12 be121 
railcars seers 42 ft.10 in. 7 ft. 103 in. 033 ce46 
Berlin: Motor cars 41 ft. 11 in. 7 ft. 5 in, 30 to 35 e36 
Srall Cars aon cee 41 ft. Diino 7 ft bin 37 to 39 e36 


(a) Ninety if only one door is in use. (b) Second class. (ce) 
First class. (d) No restrictions as to standing. (e) Restrictions 
as to standing not strictly enforced. 

There is considerable variation in the number of cars 
in the trains in the rapid transit systems of the various 


cities. For example: 
NEW YORK . 
Interborough 2cs/s.s/.v0) 4's snp eee a sn ee 10-car trains 
OR. Te se codi gehen’ edeletan pe aeaiet? . oes ee aaa 8-car trains 
LONDON : 
Maximum on the Metropolitan District.............. 8-car trains 
MEOSHLY ov sieaivlnintapeids a) Wale eg ae a nae ile 6-car trains 
On tube: lines is cgc ot « «ips ote meena onde s  aeee 6-car trains 
PARIS 1 
5-car trains 
BERLIN 


6-car trains 


The train makeup with respect to motor cars and 
trail cars is also very variable. In New York the 
Interborough system varies from two motors to a three- 
car train to seven motors for a ten-car train. In the 
case of the B.R.T. trains, they are all motor cars. In 
London the makeup of the trains varies from one 
motor car to a two-car train to four motor cars to an 
eight-car train. In Paris most of the trains are five-car 
trains, and two motor cars are used, one at each end of 
the train. In Berlin there is a motor car for every two 
cars in the train. 

The train interval in New York theoretically is placed 
at a minimum of one and one-half minutes, but in prac- 
tice the minimum obtained on the express tracks is about 
one minute forty-eight seconds. The minimum interval 
is only reached during the non-rush hours when traffic 
congestion does not obtain. In London and in Paris the 
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- “automatic hustler.” 


coin and obtain his ticket. 


very minimum interval is about one and one-half min- 
utes. In London as many as forty-two trains an hour 
have been operated past the Victoria Station. This has 
only been accomplished by employing what is called an 
This consists of a siren whistle 
which is blown by the platform man on the station as 
soon as the thirty-second stopping time expires. Imme- 
diately the train is started. It is a warning to passen- 
gers and train crews that the train is going to start 
forthwith. By using this device, the company has been 
able to reach its maximum operation per hour. The 
general minimum interval on these lines, however, is 
about two minutes. In Berlin the minimum interval is 
about two and one-half minutes. There is no express 
service operated in London, Paris or Berlin similar to 
the express service operated in New York over the four- 
track lines. They do operate in London so-called express 
trains which skip stations as some of the B. R. T. express 
trains do which are operated on the elevated system. 

The express tracks on the New York system permit a 
higher average speed to be attained than on any other 
rapid transit system in existence, the schedule speed 
being 25 m.p.h. The maximum speed of trains on the 
local service is 18 m.p.h. At the height of congestion, 
however, in New York these speeds are not obtained. 
The speeds of the subway systems in London, Paris and 
Berlin are generally less than in New York. In London 
it is estimated to be about 16 m.p.h. on the average. In 
Paris the average speed is only about 12 to 15 m.p.h. 
and in Berlin somewhere between 12 and 15 m.p.h. is 
obtained. All these speeds include station stops. 

Trains on the rapid transit lines in London and Paris 
do not operate all night. Usually the: service is sus- 
pended from about 1 o’clock to 5 o’clock in the morning. 
Information as to all-night operation on the rapid transit 
system in Berlin is not available. In New York once a 
rapid transit service is inaugurated on a new line it 
never stops. Service is provided all day and all night on 
weekdays, Sundays and holidays. 

On the rapid transit systems in New York the method 
of ticket control is in the transitory stage. The auto- 
matic turnstile is generally being substituted for the old 
ticket booth and ticket chopper box control. There are 
no turnstile systems in vogue in London, Paris or Berlin. 
The ticket system is used. In London, whieh has a zone 
fare system, a passenger purchases a ticket to his desti- 
nation. This tieket is punched as he enters the station 
and is taken up at the debarking station. There are 
automatic ticket-selling machines installed at some sta- 
tions, in which a passenger can deposit the necessary 
In Paris, with a flat fare 
system on the subway lines, the ticket system is also 
used. The tickets are stamped with the name of the 
station where purchased, the day of month and time. 
The ticket is supposed to be used within the hour and is 
punched as the passenger enters the train platform. If 
he is a first-class passenger, he gets a ticket of one color; 
a second-class passenger gets a ticket of another color. 
If he is riding first class the guard on the first-class ear, 
which is at the center of the train, inspects his ticket and 
punches it to be sure that a first-class fare has been paid. 
On the second-class cars the tickets are not examined. 
The tickets are not taken as the passengers leave the 
stations, but receptacles are provided into which they 
can throw the tickets away if they desire to do so. At 
most transfer points bodily transfer is used. 

In Berlin, where the zone fare operation also prevails, 
a ticket is purchased to destination. It is punched on 
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entering the station and taken up when the passenger 
leaves the station. I+ may also be inspected on the train. 

In Paris two methods of indicating the routes are 
utilized in the cars. One is to place on the door jamb, 
just over the door handle, a list of all of the stations 
from terminal to terminal. The other type of sign is a 
triangular sign placed transversely on the car ceiling, 
with a diagrammatic map of the lines on each face, with 
the stations in bold figures and the transfer stations 
indicated. Usually one of these signs is placed opposite 
each door, so that each passenger on the car, by looking 
up, sees the whole route of the line clearly displayed, and 
sees the relation of the station to which he is bound to 
all the other stations on the line. The passenger follows 
the stations on the signs on the cars, and thereby deter- 
mines when he is to get off: for generally there is no 
announcement of the stations by the guards, except in 
the London tubes, where the guards call off the stations 
just as on our lines. 


TROLLEYS OR TRAMWAY LINES 


In New York all of the trolley cars are single deck. 
In London and throughout England the double-deck 
cars are used. Most of the cars in London have the 
upper decks inclosed in glass, although some open-deck 
cars are operated. In Paris and in Berlin, single-deck 
type of cars are used exclusively, but trail cars are used 
in Paris and Berlin to take care of the rush-hour traffic. 
In some cases three-car tramway trains were noted, 
particularly in Berlin. 

In New York the trolley car lines stop at every cross 
street except under a few special conditions and the cars 
stop on the near side of the crossings. In London, Paris 
and Berlin the practice is to designate the stopping 
points on the tramway lines. The distances apart vary, 
but there are always several blocks intervening. In 
London and Paris the stopping points are designated by 
special post signs. Usually on these posts there are 
signs which indicate the routes which pass and stop at 
such stopping points. The routes of the tramway lines 
are usually designated by numbers. In London and in 
Paris small folded pocket maps are supplied to passen- 
gers, upon which all of the routes of the tramway lines 
are indicated and described. Those in London are given 
to passengers free. In Paris the map costs the passen- 
ger a few centimes. There is another practice in Paris 
which is a very commendable one. At. all of the stop- 
ping. point posts a set of numbered. tickets is posted. 
Each passenger tears a ticket off as he arrives at the 
stopping point. When the car stops the passenger is 
permitted to board the car in the order of the number 
which he holds, so that if there is not room enough on 
the car for all of the passengers those who come first are 
served first. Where the traffic accumulating at a point 
is too great to permit this system to be utilized, then the 
passengers are lined up'in queues. 

In New York there is no restriction on standing in 
any of the surface cars. 

In London the double-deck type of cars generally in 
use seat seventy-eight and sixty-two respectively and 
limit the number of standees to ten and eight respec- 
tively. Standing is permitted only on the lower level. 

In Paris the cars are of relatively small seating capac- 
ity, ranging from twenty-four to thirty-six. The twenty- 
four-seat cars permit twenty-five to stand; the thirty- 
six-seat cars, eighteen standing. These cars are all: of 
the center-door type. When motor cars are operated 
alone, the front half of the car is reserved for first-class 
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passengers and the rear half of the car for second-class 
passengers. When motor cars and trailers are operated 
together, the motor car is reserved for first-class passen- 
gers and the trailer for second-class passengers, 

In Berlin the cars seat twenty and thirty and carry 
sixteen and twenty-one standing, respectively. I do not 
believe, however, there is any restriction on the number 
of standing passengers in Berlin. 

The weight of the New York cars empty varies from 
843 lb. per seat, for the New York Railway cars, to 500 
lb., the minimum weight per seat, of the one-man cars. 
Compare these weights with the double-deck cars in 
London, which vary from 423 lb. to 390 lb. per seat. 
In Paris the weight of the cars varies from about 770 to 
1,060 lb. per seat. These weights are large compared 
with the weights of the heavier New York cars. The 
weights of the Berlin cars are not available. It is very 
obvious, from the foregoing, that there is a great advan- 
tage in utilizing double-deck cars where it is possible to 
operate them, because of the possibility of reducing the 
weight per passenger to the minimum. 

In New York.the speed of the trolley cars through the 
most congested areas gets as low as 5 m.p.h., although 
it gets as high as 94 m.p.h. in the residential districts. 
The slower speeds are slow as compared with the corre- 
sponding speeds of the tramways in London, Paris and 
Berlin. The speed attained in the outlying sections, 
however, compares favorably with those in the other 
cities mentioned. In London the tramway cars reach a 
speed of 8 m.p.h. in the congested areas and 10 m.p.h. 
in the residential areas. In Paris the corresponding 
speeds are 73 m.p.h. and 8.4 m.p.h. respectively. It 
must. be borne in mind, however, that in London and 
Paris the tramway lines do not operate into the most 
congested part of the center. In Berlin the speeds vary 
from 4.5. m.p.h. to 10.3 m.p.h. in the congested and 
residential sections, respectively. 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF THE 
TRANSIT LINES 


There are three companies operating the rapid 
transit. lines in New York, and they operate about 
forty-seven routes all together, main-line and short-line 
routes. In London there are thirteen companies that 
operate about thirty routes. The deep tube lines are all 
operated independently, but there are a number of joint 
routes operated over the Metropolitan District lines. In 
Paris there are two companies operating twelve routes 
and in Berlin one company operating seven routes. 

In London and Berlin the city owns and operates the 
tramway systems. In London I am referring to the 
tramway systems serving the municipal area. All of 
the other facilities, that is the rapid transit lines and 
the bus lines in these two cities, are privately owned 
and privately operated. In New York the city does not 
operate any of its facilities. But the city owns all of 
its new rapid transit facilities and leases them to 
private operators. All of the trolley lines and the Fifth 
Avenue Bus line are privately owned and privately 
operated. But Paris is the only city where city owner- 
ship of all the facilities and the operation of them by 
private companies practically prevails. There is only 
one exception to this universal progrem, and that is 
the Nord & Sud rapid transit line, a very small part of 
the Paris transit system. The Paris Rapid Transit 
lines are owned by the city and operated by one private 
company. The Paris tramway and bus lines are owned 
by the city and operated by another company. In other 
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words, rapid transit operation is consolidated under one 
operator, practically, and surface line operation is con- 
solidated under a single operator. There was talk of 
the possibility of both rapid transit lines and the sur- 
face lines being consolidated under a single operator. 
In other words, Paris has made the greatest advance 
in municipal ownership and private operation. Paris 
has practically attained what New York City is 
endeavoring to attain under the Transit Commission’s 
plan. 


Recent Pacific Electric Station 


DY to the growth of certain sections served by its 
lines, the Pacific Electric Railway has recently 
built several combination freight and passenger sta- 
tions. One was described on page 119 of the issue of 
this paper for Jan. 21, 1922, and another on page 1205 
of the issue of Dec. 11, 1920. Two other stations 
were recently completed, one at West Hollywood, the 
other at East Long Beach. Particulars of the latter 
follow: 

Its length over all is 86 ft. 11 in., and width over 
all, 24 ft. 9 in. The height to the ridge of the roof 
is 19 ft. 6 in. There are loading and unloading plat- 
forms on each side, as well as an end platform con- 
venient to the driveways. There is also a ramp 
approach for handling automobiles, heavy oil-well ma- 


Late Design of Combined Freight and Express Station, 
Pacific Electric Railway 


chinery, cable, etc. At one end is an open type waiting 
room, 16 ft. 2 in. x 24 ft. 9 in., while within there is an 
inclosed waiting room 10 ft. 94 in. x 24 ft. 9 in. An 
outside drinking fountain is provided as in all recent 
stations of the company, and the building is equipped 
with the company’s standard type of fire equipment, 
described in the issue of this paper for Aug. 26, 1922. 


A National Museum of Engineering 
and Industry 


HE joint committee on a National Museum of 

Engineering and Industry appointed by the four 
founder engineering societies of United Engineering 
Society is composed of Edward D. Adams and Charles 
L. Clarke of the A.I-E.E., Frederic A. Delano and Dr. 
George F. Kunz of the A.I.M.&M.E., Clemens Herschel 
and Nelson P. Lewis of the A.S.C.E., and Reginald 
Pelham Bolton and H. F. J. Porter of the A.S.M.E., 
the latter acting as chairman. 

This committee in co-operation with the National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., is formulating a plan for a great national museum 
of engineering and industry similar in character to some 
of the foreign museums, 
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A Characteristic View in Sea Breeze Park 


An Amusement Park that Pays 


By Close Co-operation with Concessionaires in Park on Lake Ontario the New York State Railways, 
Rochester Lines, Has Made This Park a Recreation Center for the Population 
of a Large Adjoining Area—Admission to the Park Is Free 


HE New York State Railways, Rochester Lines, 

owns a beautiful park known as Sea Breeze, lo- 

cated on the shore of Lake Ontario about 6 miles 
in an air line northeast of the business center, of 
Rochester. On its eastern side Sea Breeze Park 
stretches along the historic Irondequoit Bay. It is 
about 28 acres in extent. The park is reached by a 
direct line from Main Street, Rochester, and by a line 
running to Glen Haven Park near the head of the bay, 
from which Sea Breeze can be reached by the launches 
of the Irondequoit Bay Navigation Company. 

The efforts of the railway company to make the park 
attractive have made quite a reputation for it in west- 
ern New York, so that it is coming to be known as the 
Coney Island of the region. People come from points 
as far distant as Oswego, located on the lake front 60 
miles to the east. The Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 


One of the Open Air “Thrillers” 


division of the New York Central Railroad runs through 
the property, rendering it accessible to a large number 
of people, and a boat line connects it with Ontario 
Beach, a popular bathing resort 5 miles to the west. 

Sea Breeze nearly adjoins Rochester’s most important 
public park, the Durand-Eastman Park, wherein are ex- 
tensive zoological collections and bathing facilities oper- 
ated by the city. 


No CoMPETITION WITH CITY PARKS 


The purpose behind Sea Breeze is to furnish an 
amusement center rather than a park in the usual sense, 
because the city has an admirable park system. Ar- 
rangements have been made with a large number of 
concessionaires by which amusement features of high 
grade are furnished, and the park is on a paying basis. 
On account of the accessibility of the park, it would at 


The Entrance to the “Jack Rabbit” Is Simple But Effective 
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Outline Map Showing Relation of Sea Breeze 
Park to Rochester 


first appear as if the company’s policy of charging no 
admission would make its operation on a self-supporting 
basis difficult. The fact is, however, that a fair part of 
the persons patronizing the park reach it by the New 
York State Railways lines. The free admission plan, 
further, obviates the necessity for fencing in the park, 
which would render it less attractive and also impose 
many mechanical difficulties. As the company partici- 
pates in the profits of the concessionaires, it benefits to 
some extent from the expenditures of persons who come 
by means of transportation other than the cars. The 
picture of a root beer stand, of Oriental characteristics, 
shows a typical concessionaire’s structure. 

The popularity of the park is indicated by the fact 
that as many as 25,000 people visit it on a pleasant Sun- 
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day, and it is popular also throughout the week for 
picnics and excursions. During July and August, 1922, 
400,128 fares to and from Sea Breeze Park were col- 
lected, indicating that one-half this number of persons 
visited the park by trolley. The maximum number of 
fares on any one day was 20,131, on July 30. 

The fare from points in Rochester to Sea Breeze Park 
covers two zones. The city fare is 7 cents cash (or four 
tickets for a quarter) and the suburban fare is 10 cents 
for adults and 6 cents for children, with a reduced 
round-trip rate for adults of 15 cents. A parking charge 
of 25 cents each is made for automobiles, a liberal space 
for parking being provided as shown in the accompany- 
ing map. At the park the cars are unloaded at one 
point and loaded at another so as to avoid congestion. 


GOOD WORKING ARRANGEMENT WITH CONCESSIONAIRES 


The concessions in the park are of the usual variety, 
but the company has been able, on account of the large 
profitable business and the use of a co-operative policy 
to secure attractions of unusually high grade. The 
topographical features of the site have been carefully 
utilized. 

Interest centers in “Dreamland,” the largest dance 
hall in western New York, 150 ft. x 110 ft. in plan. 
This is of pleasing architectural design and embodies 
the following unique features: The roof is built in semi- 
circular form, covering the entire dance floor, which is 
sunk 2 ft. below the porch floor. The building was 
erected in a ravine on 30-ft. piles. It is thus possible 
for people in the park to view the interior from the 
ravine banks on both sides of the hall. 

The company does not operate any of the park fea- 
tures, but rents privileges in general on a basis of a 
minimum rental plus a percentage of gross receipts. 
All construction work is done by the concessionaires. 
The contracts run from one to fifteen years, depending 
upon the amount of investment which concessionaires 
can make in developing their features. A few privi- 
leges are rented on a flat basis, but the general method 
mentioned worked out best for both sides. As the com- 
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“Dreamland” Is the Name of the Large Dance Hall 


pany’s property borders on the water, the concessions 
include privileges of renting rowboats and furnishing 
bathing suits and bathhouses. 

A feature which some of the concessionaires have 
found desirable in connection with the charges is the 
use of the pay-as-you-leave plan. On entering a con- 
cession, patrons receive serially numbered tickets which 
are punched as they repeat their rides, etc. This, it is 
thought, increases the use of the facilities. Recently 
the concessionaires cut their rates from 15 cents to 10 
cents, in recognition of the “reduced cost of living.” 

To permit the concessionaires to act as a unit, with 
regard to all matters affecting them collectively, they 
have organized the Sea Breeze Park Concessionaires’ 
Association, which functions through an executive com- 
mittee of three. This facilitates dealings with the rail- 
way company, particularly in regard to the furnishing 
of general attractions. 

One of the most important factors in the success of 
the park has been the furnishing of free open-air 
“stunts” of a thrilling character. It was found that the 
public reacts to “thrillers,” and as a consequence from 
ten to twelve of these are provided during the season. 
The engagements of the performers are usually of one 
week duration, and in general only one act is featured 
at a time. 


At Sea Breeze It Is Like Being in the Woods 
e 


One of the most popular acts was ski jumping, where 
the performers coasted down a greased incline and made 
sensational leaps over a rise at the bottom. Another 
success was a bicycler, who coasted down an incline and 
also made a flying leap. Expert diving proved to be 
an attractive act. A performer who won great applause 
was a sailor who climbed a tall flexible pole and did 
many chill-provoking acrobatic feats high in air. 

The plan in all of these outdoor acts was to have the 
performer as high in the air as possible so that he could 
be seen by the greatest number of people. These open- 
air attractions cost from $750 to $1,200 per week, and 
they were arranged through several New York amuse- 
ment booking agencies. 

Advertising has played an important part in the suc- 
cess of Sea Breeze Park. The special acts are featured 
in the amusement columns of the daily newspaper of 
Rochester. The special acts are also advertised by 
means of posters on the car ends. A special attempt 
has been made to induce churches, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and other bodies to hold their picnics at the park, 
as these not only furnish patronage for the amusements, 
but provide morning, off-peak traffic for-the car lines. 
This business is so promising that the company may 
put on a special man to solicit picnic business next 
season. 


Left—This Refreshment Stand Is of Oriental Design. 


Right—Two of the Popular Amusement Devices 
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Intensive Public Relations Work 


Manager of Ohio Interurban Road Calls to His Aid 
Many Known Helps and Some Previously 
Unknown in Effort to Restore Line to 
Popular Approval and Prosperity 


HAT is the dollars and cents value of good will 
to an electric interurban railway? 

Can improved public relations spell ‘the difference 
between a surplus and a deficit at the end of the year? 

How much of a business getter is a friendly attitude 
on the part of the people toward an electric railway? 

Is it possible to pull an almost defunct electric inter- 
urban railway out of the depths of a receivership on 
to the heights of prosperity largely by centering intel- 
ligent effort on the promotion of proper public relations? 

The answers to. those inquiries are undoubtedly 
sought by every electric railway operator in the 
country, but a newcomer in Ohio is actually experiment- 
ing in an aggressive way to get the answer. His name 
is John S. Bleecker. 

With headquarters at Springfield, Ohio, Mr. Bleecker 
is acting as vice-president and general manager not 
only of the Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Traction 
Company but also of the Columbus, Newark & Zanes- 
ville line. To say that he has revolutionized these two 
systems since he has been in charge would not be quite 
accurate, but to state that he has adopted revolutionary 
tactics in attempting to put these two lines on a paying 
basis would be precise. 

For example, Mr. Bleecker has just ordered the 
removal of each and every “Don’t” sign from every 
car on his two lines and all other property, owned by 
the companies. This order removes such signs as: 

“Don’t put your feet on the seats.” “Don’t smoke.” 
“Don’t spit on the floor.” “Don’t drink intoxicating liquor 
on these cars. “Don’t loiter around this station,” 

It is Mr. Bleecker’s opinion that whatever words of 
caution it may be necessary to give to patrons of his 
roads can be much better expressed than in the negative 
command expressed by “Don’t.” He also believes that 
the numerous “Don’t”? signs on the electric interurban 
railway company’s property tend to drive patrons away 
rather than encourage them to continue their patronage. 

Mr. Bleecker has done many other things since tak- 
ing charge. For instance, each of his conductors has 
a personal business card, thanking car riders for their 
patronage and asking suggestions for improvement of 
service. On the reverse side of these “Thank You” 
cards is a small condensed time-table. So successful 
have conductors been in making friends with these 
cards that requests for similar cards have come from 
motormen on the lines. Here is a sample of the cards: 


THANK YOU 


We are very much pleased té have been able to serve 
you on your journey today, and hope that our service will 
prove satisfactory in every way. 

It is our aim to render uninterrupted and dependable 
transportation, and your co-operation by telling others if 
we do, and us if we don’t, will greatly assist in improving 
and maintaining the class of service you are entitled to. 

We will appreciate your suggestions. 

THE INDIANA, CoLUMBUS & EASTERN TRACTION COMPANY. 


CHARLES GreRDES, Conductor. 
One of the first things that Mr. Bleecker did upon 
assuming control was to try to notify the public, by 
every means possible, of the economics underlying 
interurban operation, the effect of motor vehicle com- 
petition, and other facts pertaining to the business of 
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transportation. He did this in many different ways, 
employing newspaper interviews, hanging huge painted 
signs on the sides of the cars and displaying a series 
of “How Come” poster cards in the cars. 

In the series of “How Come” cards he asked pertinent 
questions, such as: 


_ “How come you can ride on this car at such a 
low rate of fare?” 


and then immediately stating the answer beneath it, 
which, in this instance, was: 


“Because the owners, the security holders, are 
content to forego any return on their money, but 
how long will they continue this generosity?” 


Then, on the outside of a number of the cars, so that 
all might read, he painted in letters several feet high 
such pertinent and thought inspiring sentences as: 


“Traction travel 3 cents per mile—Highway 
travel via 


Deciding that the only way to get business was to 
go after it, Mr. Bleecker arranged with the more im- 
portant hotels in the larger cities of his lines to 
place in each guest’s room in these hotels a card 
advertising the representative hotels in the cities 
touched by his lines and telling how to reach the cities 
and towns by means of the lines of the Indiana, Colum- 
bus & Eastern Traction Company. At present twenty- 
five hotels in seven cities are getting the company’s 
folder service in approximately 6,000 hotel rooms, the 
occupants of which are potential I., C. & E. customers. - 

By means of employees’ meetings and the distribution 
of pamphlets and booklets, Mr. Bleecker has sought to 
impress upon every operative in his company the 
necessity for knowing about the business in which he 
is engaged something more than the mere routine of 
his daily tasks. He has impressed upon the employees 
the spirit of being courteous and pleasing to the public 
and has shown them how the operators of the property, 
the employees and the public are mutually interested 
in the company’s welfare. Scenes of interest along the 
company’s route, 
too, are being 
pointed out by 
means of large il- 
luminated signs. 
The wording of 
the sign of this 
kind at Camp 
Chase is shown. 

Mr. Bleecker’s attitude toward the newspapers has 
gained the friendship of these makers of public opinion. 
Newspapers are informed direct from the company’s 
offices of every accident that occurs almost immediately 
after its occurrence and as speedily as the company 
executives learn of it. They are also told of any other 
thing that the company officials believe will be of in- 
terest either to the editors or the public at large. 

Mr. Bleecker has made it a point to address meetings 
of the members of the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary 
Club, Kiwanis and other organizations and to point out 
to them their interest in co-operation with the electric 
trolleys. In short, Mr. Bleecker is omitting little and 
doing much to gain the good will of the patrons of his 
roads, in an effort to determine whether the key to 
prosperity for these roads is not concealed somewhere 
in that much discussed, universally applauded, but so 
infrequently well-handled matter of public relations. 


Camp Chase—The west outpost of the 

Buckeye Capital. Land to the south 

was site of Federal prison during the 
Civil War 


This stop is made by traction cars for 
conductors to register for 
clear track. 


THE INDIANA, 
CoLuMBuS & EASTERN TRACTION Co, 
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Richmond Valuation Report Published 


Returns from Two Methods Followed Are Very Close, but Both Are Much Lower than 
That Found Two Years Ago—Accrued Depreciation, Overhead Charges, 
Deficiency in Earnings and Contractors’ Profits Discussed 


. 


N DEC. 30 John A. Beeler reported to the City 

Council of Richmond the completion of his 

valuation of the Richmond railway division of 
the Virginia Railway & Power Company. The valua- 
tions determined by him and those of Stone & Webster 
made some two years ago are given below: 


Cost of reproduction new of the property as of Jan. 1, 1920, at prices 


of Jan. 1, 1914, prepared by Stone & Webster... Sea ie tel alk aed pieat, SISOUIO To 
Cost of reproduction new of the property as of Jan. 1, 1920, at prices 

of Jan. |, 1920, prepared by Stone & Webster. .....-....-.5 +255 3+ 14,382,410 
Historical appraisal of the property as of Jan. 1, 1920, including defi- 

ciency in earnings and going concern value, prepared by Stone & 

PE ED ne ro 0 yen or ieee eee ae a 20,249,400 
Cost of reproduction of the property new less depreciation as of Sept. 

30, 1922, at eo of Jan. 1, 1922, prepared by John A. Beelgr.... 7,355,855 
Accumulated historical investment in property as of Sept. 30, 1922, 

prepared by John A. Beeler.........-. 0.60 eeee reer creer eres 7,374,975 
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Mr. Beeler says that the extremely high figure of the 
Stone & Webster historical appraisal can be accounted 
for by its inclusion of $10,697,100 for deficiency in 
earnings and going concern value, items which do not 
appear in any other valuation, and that the 1920 cost 
of reproduction is high because of the abnormal prices 
on which it is based and the fact that no allowance 
is made for depreciation. It is a coincidence only that 
the three other valuations agree closely, as in the Stone 
& Webster figures based on 1914 prices there is no 
deduction for depreciation, and the two Beeler figures 
are based on entirely different principles. Mr. Beeler 
finds the par value of securities allocated to the property 
on the historical investment basis to be $10,413,131. 


‘REPRODUCTION VALUATION 


In his reproduction valuation Mr. Beeler used the 
same inventory as Stone & Webster with the exception 
of certain items. These account for a decrease of 
$271,613 for labor and material in the 1920 reproduc- 


tion cost, and certain items in the overhead, which 


made the total figure $380,000 less. ¢ 

In commenting on 1914 and 1920 bases for prices, 
the report declares that 1914 figures are much more 
difficult to check. Hence, their accuracy is more open 
to question. Many dealers do not retain in their files 
accurate quotations for such a long period of time, 
and in making an estimate there is no particular reason 
why a dealer should quote a low figure for 1914, espe- 
cially since a comparison with the 1920 price will in 
any case show an enormous increase. As for 1920, 
the prices for that time approach the height of the 
inflation period following the armistice, when no railway 
attempted any large construction jobs, either for exten- 
sions or renewals. For this reason, the report declares, 
a valuation for rate-making purposes on a 1920 basis 
would be unfair to the public. A difference of 32 per 
cent was found in prices for labor and material between 
Jan. 1, 1920, and Jan. 1, 1922, prices. 

In determining his final figures Mr. Beeler omitted 
the valuation of the power equipment, $352,849, by 
agreement with the company. He also omitted con- 
tractor’s profit on land, right of way, rolling stock, 
crossings and fences, miscellaneous equipment, shop 
equipment, tools, furniture and fixtures, and materials 


and supplies, because with an operating company “a 
contractor would have little or no advantage over a 
railway, either as to cost or excellence of the work,” 
and because “it is to the company’s advantage to have 
a track maintenance and construction force available.” 
A different practice was also made with regard to 
taxes and interest during construction. In the Stone & 
Webster valuation taxes during construction were fig- 
ured on one-half of the entire property for a period 
of one year at the actual rate prevailing in 1913 and 
1919 for the 1914 and 1920 appraisals respectively. In 
the Beeler valuation it. is the contention that taxes 
would be assessed on only a portion of the physical 
property and that for the second year only, so that they 
would not become payable until after the commencement 
of operation in 1920, so this item has not been allowed. 
As for interest during construction, the report says: 

The above reasoning applies almost equally to the item 
of interest during construction. The money required would 
need to be made available only as actually used to pay the 
construction costs. Since a very considerable portion of 
these costs would apply in the second year, it would be 
necessary to have at the end of the first year sufficient 
money to pay for the construction work completed at that 
time and to provide for advance payment on material needed 
immediately. Such items as machinery, cars, etc., which are 
purchased complete, would be paid for on delivery or in 
some cases after delivery. This would mean that the in- 
terest period would be far shorter than one-half the con- 
struction period. We believe that a fair allowance would 
be to include interest at the current rate for three-fourths 
of the period of two years, but on one-half of the items of 
property only, with the exception that land is included for 
a full period of two years. 


Contractors’ services at 10 per cent were allowed by 
Mr. Beeler only for the following items: Grading, 


TABLE I—ESTIMATE OF DEPRECIATION BY MR. BEELER 


2 
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TO4) Gradings.ocn kee cons $344,154 $137,662 $206,492 62 $78,467 
TOS" Ballasts 604 o.). ser eee SBIGATR BS aen gio 81,475 81 72,480 
Tile Pia ts Opes Wa ee See ee eo 223 21S GC epie es te 223,219 62 84,823 
107 Rails and fastenings.. . 652,368 130,474 521,894 62 198,320 
108 Trackspecial......... 258,812 15,529 243,283 62 92,448 
TUOt Peeving cs cinwte cere ste 628, 21S) oc. bes 628,215 62 238,722 
111 Track laying and sur- 
PACING Siesta coe wae’ SHOTS Posen aces 344,115 62 130,764 
2 Roadway tools........ 11,082 443 10,639 60 ,256 
5 Bridges, trestles, and 
Gulverts......ceen.+-« 647,566 32,378 615,188 75 153,797 
6 Crossings, fences, &c.. | DAF Raye cee 1,544 60 618 
7 Interlocking and other 
Ar: | rere Sc DAGA ois Ore iin 2,434 80 487 
18 Telephone and tele- 
graph system....... 3,764 753 3,011 80 602 
119 Poles and fixtures..... T25; 714 crease 125,714 52 60,343 
120 Underground conduits. 57.952 © ato 57,952 80 11,590 
122 Distribution system... 314,775 125,910 188,865 79 39,662 
125 Substation buildings... ....-.6. 0 eeeseees cee ynnges AOE cae ott 
126 General office buildings TOG4D. Vostro 78,642 88 9,437 
127 Shops and carhouses... 468,344 468,344 70 140,503 
128 Miscellaneous bldgs.... ; 67,133 70 20,140 
131 Substationequipment. ......6. cree eens tree eens 6 ees ONE 
132 Shop equipment and 
PIOUS Dae oe sg ote sks 53,508 2,140 51,368 67 16,951 
133 Park and resort 
PTOPELbY.« sew denie «x BaAsay Gone es 53,337. 50 26,668 
135 Revenue cars......--- 1,164,433 116,443 1,047,990 57 450,636 
He Eate aoe pant Ntas.2 POEM ve apace oe Sa Te SiS oven Sloe 
Hlectrical equipment o 
Gare... - : chan nls 695,349 69,535 625,814 59 256,584 
138 Other rail equipment. . 24,350 2,435 21,915 49 11,177 
39 Miscellaneous equip- 
i ee eet : 3 21,537 1,077 20,460 70 6,138 
Furniture and fixtures. 16,666) Si eee 18,666 70 5,600 
PP OUDE oy o's nee fo .919 $6,642,488 $634,779 $6,007,709 $2,111,213 
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TABLE II—ESTIMATED COST TO REPRODUCE NEW LESS DEPRECI- 
ATION AS OF JAN. 1, 1922, BASED ON COMPANY’S VALUATION AS 
OF JAN. I, 1920, PREPARED BY STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 


(a) Stone & Webster’s estimated cost to reproduce 


new as of Jan. I, 1920: aoe and ager ys in- 
cluding supervision and omissions and con- 
tingencies. ei Ste wen opiate, win ddl Gk Set Cais nie $10,163,262 
(b) Adjustments: 
Deductions for errors.............. $323,758 
Additions account of errors........ . 52,145 
Net nag tanpens — are PARA + $271,613 
Deduction for transfer of power equip- 
ment to power department. ..... 352,849 624,462 
$9,538,800 
(c) Less 32% to adjust to Jan, 1, 1922, prices......... 3,052,415 $6,486,385 
(d) Allowance for contractors’ services............00e-cceceeeee, 156,103 
e) Construction cost to reproduce new the physical property of 
” 1920 inventory at Jan. 1, 1922, prices....................-.. $6,642,488 
() Netadditions 1920toJan.1,1922...........0..,002020000! 134,412 
ructi t of physical property as of Jan. 1, 
iaak | eeepineter ee ccs ua as $6,776,900 
h) Net depreciation: 
m= Deneecinticn on ph picol pisnt (TableT)....... $2,111,213 
Less amount available in depreciation fund... .. 670,189 1,441,024 
j) Net depreciated value of physical property as of 
g Jan, P 1922, exclusive of land. ................ . $5,335,876 
(k) Right-of-way and land as per Stone & Webster's 1920 appraisal, 
QOTTE ALOU «Was: sholn rath alin log Ay eteine aki one Olio eae 477,687 
Net value . earticdE pee t; ioe mis aid ahs lay aban erase te eS $5,813,563 
m) Additions for overhea: expenditures: : 
va) Engineering, including preliminary 3.7% of (e) $245,772 
dministrative and organization 1.8% of (e) 119,565 
Legal expenses......... PPTs oye 1.2% of (e) 79,710 
Interest ee ehedoib bana’ Sa rite Fides lo rier 
Cost of selling securities, of total cos ; 
Interest on cost of selling securities Fela sniala oe siaie 25,158 1,265,763 
(n) Value of plant as ofan. 1.19225: .2sc0x0 oe nsesdec. oe $7,079,326 
(p) Materials and supplies on hand Jan. 1, 1922.........-......... 116,338 
(q) Total value of Richmond railway division as of Jan. Bl S225 tar $7,195,664 


bridges, trestles. and- culverts, underground conduits, 
general office buildings, shops and carhouses, miscel- 
laneous buildings, parks and resort property. Another 
reduction in overhead was made by omitting an allow- 
ance for working capital, except that represented by 
materials and supplies on hand. In this connection the 
report declares that a street railway differs from a light 
and power company in that its service is conducted on a 
prepayment basis, so there should always be a cash 
balance available for current expenses where the cost of 
service is less than the revenue. 

In determining the accrued depreciation, estimates 
were made of the useful life of each of the major parts 
of the equipment and their condition. The correspond- 
ing ages of the parts were obtained where possible 
_from the records of the company and from the two 
the proportional amount of accrued depreciation has 
been calculated. The result is shown in Table I. 

The overhead items total $1,265,763 or 17.8 per cent 
of the labor and material cost to reproduce new the 
physical property including land. Table II shows sum- 
mary of the methods of obtaining this valuation. 


HISTORICAL INVESTMENT VALUATION 


The starting point for the historical investment 
valuation of Mr. Beeler was the purchase of the prop- 
erty and some of its allied properties on May 5, 1909, 
from the receivers then in charge, for $8,100,000, 
which brought the total price of all the properties to 
$10,809,000. Of this latter sum the amount to be 
subject to certain existing mortgage and other liens 
attributed to the Richmond railway system was taken 
by Mr. Beeler at $4,413,440. Adjustments made since 
that time and allowed in the report are shown in 
Table III. 

The report compares this figure with the historical 
appraisal of Stone & Webster of $20,249,400 and says 
that the latter, to get this figure, added $11,750,500 
exclusive of cash and materials on hand for highly 
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theoretical overhead expenses to what they call the 
“bare bones” cost of the physical plant. This is shown 
as follows: 


Physical plant: ss0uhe..20. 4 P TE, $8,402,600 
Added for general overhead...) 12°12 7 27007007077 se. aoe 17,000 
Caah and melesiale. i. ocx. t nkohie. sc ce. ce eae ate tee 271,500 
prentioney Evearaiige .\.. 1%: \8 x, Gries: ete de ee 9,463,000 

oing concern value........ 1,234,100 
Enerement in land wabuesi 7. Zi phase ok occ et eee 436,400 

Poti os oes cane do a85 > Bye ee. od nan hace $20,424,600 


Referring to the largest item, the Beeler report says 
that this was determined by computing a return of 8 
per cent on the physical plant, plus the investment in 
cash and materials, from which was deducted the net 
earnings after taxes, less an arbitrary allowance for 
renewal reserve, and as reliable earning figures were 
not available for several of the companies prior to Jan. 
1, 1902, the statement starts with that year. Mr, Beeler 
finds, however, there is no evidence that the company 
had any losses, that the major portion of the plant was 
old when this “deficiency in earnings” was begun, and 
the rate is beyond anything allowed at that time for a 
return on a normal investment. 

The going concern value in the Stone & Webster 


TABLE II—RETURN ON ACCUMULATED HISTORICAL 
INVESTMENT, 1910-1921 


Average Average 
Investment ; Investment 
and Adjusted Rate and Adjusted Rate 
Working Net of Working Net of 
Year Capital Income Return Year Capital Income Return 
1910 $4,505,585 $345,933 7.68 1918 6,519,716 347,507 ae 
1911 4,713,20 414,756 8.80 1919 6,621,127 184,382 333 
1912 4,909,120 361,026 7.36 1920 6,847,305 204,307 3.00 
i aera daca 79) ate foes 2 a 
1267, , : 2 ,123,4 R i 
Be cure BH oa |. a 
421, 391,957 6.10 Total 77,359, A ‘ 
1917 6,441,126 386,624 6.00 te eh bce 
(a) Six months period ending Dee. 31. (8) Fiscal years ending June 30, except 


1921 ending Dec. 31. 


historical valuation was figured on 15 per cent of the 
value of the physical property as determined by that 
appraisal. In discussing this, the Beeler report says: 


The addition of any amount of going concern value may 
be admissible in certain cases, 
not apply here. 
light, power and certain other utilities or industrial enter- 


years. 
dustries with national reputation or valuable trade names 
Possibly a utility that has for years been con- 
ducted with highly profitable results, paying continuously a 
large return on its investment or securities, may justly make 
claim for going concern value. 

There are instances of certain highly organized traction 
properties in densely populated districts, which by reason of 
physical limitations have practically no competition. 


an overhead with some degree of 
These advantages, however, are not applicable 
to Richmond propery. 


SECURITIES ISSUED 


Mr. Beeler considers that the securities which might 
be properly allocated to the Richmond railway division 
amount to: 


First mortgage bonds... . As 4s ets ange eee pee ae oN ate $5,117,920. 92 
Preferred stock......... pee head i +e, 2,753,118.59 
Common stock.............. ; seo 2,542,091. 08 


Total par value. . ee, he $10,213, 130.59 


He also points out that in the Richmond stock market 
the asked prices of these Securities with the bonds at 
85, preferred stock at 76, and common stock at 27, 
amount to $7,128,967.50, or very close to the values 
which he determined for the property. 
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Association News & Discussions 


C. E. R. A. Enjoys Louisville Hospitality 


Members of Central Association Given a “Safety Dinner” by Louisville 
Railway—Meeting Brought Forth Informative Papers and Discussion 
on One-Man City and Light-Weight Interurban Cars, Automatic 
Substations, Buses, Etc.—J. P. Barnes Elected President 


HE annual meeting of the Central 

Electric Railway Association last 
week resulted in a profitable, enter- 
taining and enjoyable gathering. Well 
attended by both railway and supply 
members, the two-day session at the 
Hotel Seelbach in Louisville, Ky., was 
featured by the election of J. P. Barnes, 
president Louisville Railway, to the 
office of president of the association for 
the ensuing year and by the hospitality 
of his organization in arranging for 
the special and entertainment portions 
of the program. Not only did the 
Louisville Railway men take care of 
members adequately in this respect but 
they also furnished a considerable part 
of the meat of the program in the way 
of prepared papers. 

As hosts the Louisville Railway 
people proved themselves second to 
none. The Southern spirit of. hospital- 
ity prevailed throughout but reached its 
climax in the dinner and entertain- 
ment provided on Thursday evening, 
following the first day’s session. The 
place was “Safety Hall,” a large room 
in one of the carhouses set aside for a 
place in which to hold periodic safety 
meetings. Even here it was almost an 
entirely Louisville Railway affair, from 
a standard safety meeting dinner pre- 
pared and served by line and track em- 
ployees, to the musical program de- 
veloped from trainmen talent. If any- 
thing was evident at this dinner it was 
the fine spirit of co-operation and 
understanding that permeates the 
whole “organization. Captain Evans, 
commander of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, and his aid, Com- 
mander Ingram, were present and 
made: very instructive talks on the 
Navy as an insurance. A third party in 
this local situation, where understand- 
' ing seems to reign, is the people of 
Louisville, whose Mayor dwelled upon 
this desirable condition in his remarks 
at the opening session of the con- 
vention. 

Departing from its custom followed 
for the past few years, the association 
decided this year to abandon the idea 
of holding the summer meeting on 
board ship while cruising the Great 
Lakes. Instead, the meeting place will 
be at Cedar Point, Ohio, on June 27- 
29. Thus the meeting will occupy only 
three days instead of a week as pre- 
viously. A committee on arrangements 
has been appointed. 

The first session on Thursday morn- 
ing was opened by the address of Presi- 


dent Samuel W. Greenland, Indiana 
Service Corporation, who reviewed 
briefly electric railway conditions in the 
central territory and urged greater in- 
itiative on the part of railway oper- 
ators in spending money for bettering 


S. W. GREENLAND 
Retiring President C. E. R. A. 


service and for experimentation for 
new ways of making car riding more 
attractive to the public. His remarks, 
published elsewhere, were followed by 
a paper and discussion on the economic 
need of the one-man car and another 
on publicity. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


In presenting his annual report as 
secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion, L. E. Earlywine said that the mem- 
bership comprises sixty-five interurban 
lines having a mileage of 5,371, four 
city lines, two lake steamer lines and 
132 supply members. The assets on 
Dec. 31, 1922, were $7,718. 

The receipts of the midsummer meet- 
ing on the steamer South American 
more than covered expenses, netting the 
association about $55. In addition to 
the regular committees, a special com- 
mittee on rules and principles for 
safety and inductive co-ordination was 
active during the year. This committee 
co-operated with the Public Service 


Commission of Indiana. 


The Central Electric Traffic Associa- 
tion held five regular meetings during 
the year and issued a total of seventy- 
five tariffs, including sixty-six joint 
excursion tariffs. The association is 
considering a joint party tariff for Ohio 
lines, a special baggage car tariff for 
Ohio lines, and a distance table and 


. tory. 


station list for the association terri- 
Among other committees, that on 
motor bus and motor truck competition 
and the committee on public relations 
have been active in curtailing buses and 
trucks operating in competition with 
electric railways. This was done by 
educational work through farmers’ or- 
ganizations and civic bodies as to the 
damage caused by this mode of trans- 
portation and the cost of maintenance 
of the highways. New plates have also 
been made for the official interurban 
map, which is now in print. 

The Central Electric Railway Ac- 
countants’ Association held two meet- 
ings during the year, and a special 
meeting of officers and chairmen of 
committees was held also. A _ special 
committee is at work compiling data 
on freight costs with a view to arriv- 
ing at a reasonable basis for determin- 
ing the elements which enter into these 
costs. Excellent results have been se- 
cured from round-table discussions, 
during which inter-line difficulties were 
adjusted and accounting problems 
cleared up. 

The Central Electric Railway Engi- 
neering Council has held two meetings 
during the year in general session, in 
addition to which the four sections have 
held a total of twelve meetings. At the 
sectional meetings the questions sub- 
mitted by the general council have been 
considered and the results of the dis- 
cussions given by bulletin to the mem- 
ber companies in the respective sections. 
The council has endeavored to secure 
co-ordination of the work of the sec- 
tions by sending out questionnaires cov- 
ering the subjects discussed. The Engi- 
neering Council has demonstrated its 
great value to the association. 

During 1922 there were twenty-one 
meeting's of the various bodies compris- 
ing the association, in addition to the 
meetings of the general Engineering 
Council, the executive committee and 
other committees. Marked progress has 
been shown in the development of 
freight transportation over association 
lines, and a number of new carriers 
have become party to the joint tariff 
publications issued by the association. 


LATER SESSIONS AND ELECTION 


The afternoon session was given over 
to the meeting of the Engineering 
Council in charge of Harry Reid, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., chairman. Papers on 
the effectiveness of various means of 
making emergency stops, operation of 
light-weight interurban cars and on 
automatic substations were presented. 

In his annual report as chairman of 
the Engineering Council, Harry Reid, 
president Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., gave details of 
the meetings of the general council and 
the local sections held during the year. 
The former were held in Indianapolis 
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and on the steamer South American, 
while the meting places for the latter 
were Cleveland, Wheeling, Toledo, 
Louisville, Webster Lake, Indianapolis, 
Dayton, and Springfield. Some thirty- 
nine subjects were considered at the 
meetings. During the year question- 
naires were sent out covering subjects 
under discussion, with fair results. In 
future copies of the questionnaires will 
be sent to heads of departments and to 
managers on each property. The need 
of the Engineering Council is greater 
co-ordination among the sections, which 
it is hoped to secure through general 
meetings of the entire council held in 
connection with the meetings of the 
C.E.R.A., through the general council 
itself and through questionnaires. An- 
other subject of vital importance is 
standardization. The desirability of 
adopting the American Electric Rail- 
way Association standards as a basis, 
to be modified according to local condi- 
tions, is under consideration. Up to the 
present, all subjects discussed at the 
sectional meetings have been supplied 
by the general council. It is hoped that 
the co-operation of members may be 
secured in bringing out suitable topics 
for discussion. 

On Friday morning the subjects of 
buses, motor trucks, safety work and 
franchises were treated in papers. 
Several of these papers are published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The final session ended with the elec- 
tion of officers for 1922. The nomi- 
nating committee, of which Charles L. 
Henry was chairman, reported its 
selection as follows, the convention 
making the election by unanimous 
ballot: 

President, James P. Barnes, presi- 
dent Louisville Railway, Louisville, Ky. 

First vice-president, Harry Reid, 
president Interstate Public Service 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second vice-president, Frank R. 
Coates, president Community Traction 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

The following members of the execu- 
tive committee were also elected: S. 
W. Greenland, R. I. Todd, A. C. Blinn, 
H. A. Nicholl, C. N, Wilcoxson, W. S. 
Rodger, F. W. Coen, J. F. Collins, M. 
B. Lambert, G. T. Seely, J. A. Dona- 
hey and E. O. Reed. As second ‘vice- 
president of the association Mr. Coates 
has become also ex officio chairman of 
the C.E.R.A. Engineering Council. 


ONE-MAN Cars 


The first paper to be presented, “The 
One-Man Car an Economic Need” by 
Clinton E. Morgan, general manager 
Brooklyn City Railroad, was considered 
by everyone a most able discussion on 
the subject. Bearing out Mr. Mor- 
gan’s contentions, E. M. Walker, gen- 
eral manager Terre Haute Traction 
& Light Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
said that electric railway operation is 
essentially an economic problem. At 
first unit costs were reduced by in- 
creasing the size of the units at the ex- 
pense of increasing headway. However, 
the more general use of automobiles 
has introduced another element which 
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makes this kind of solution no longer 
practical. Mr. Walker said that in 
Terre Haute there are enough auto- 
mobiles at the present time for the 
total population to ride in them simul- 
taneously. When conditions became 
acute in Terre Haute Mr. Walker said 
the problem was approached purely on 
an economic basis. The introduction 


_of the one-man car was made by using 


the man power available at that time 
to increase service. Immediately the 
earnings arose almost vertically to a 
new level. For the past three years 
there has been no appreciable change 
in car-miles and no more than a 1 per 
cent variation in earnings. He went 
on to say that total one-man car oper- 
ation is now accepted by people as the 
conventional kind of electric railway 
service. As proof of this he cited the 
fact that no comments have followed 
the omission of the lettering from the 
car dashes saying that the car was of 
the one-man safety car variety. 

In regard to collisions, he said there 
had been an increase over those of two- 
man operation but the greater number 
is attributed largely to the increase in 
automobiles from 4,000 to 10,000 in 
the past few years. Mr. Walker said 
the attitude of his men was the same 
as that indicated in letters written by 
employees and read by Mr, Morgan. 
Each operator, being in 
charge of his car, has developed the 
“business-of-his-own” idea, and this. 
conception of a car: operator’s job has 
reacted most favorably’ toward safe 
operation and courteous treatment of 
the public. In fact, Mr. Walker 
claimed that he now receives no com- 
plaints on account of discourtesy. 

The one-man car experience of the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company 
was related by Richard N. Graham, 
manager of railways. His discussion 
is presented elsewhere in this issue. 

In regard to safety-car operation on 
the line of the Indiana Service Corpo- 
ration, Fort Wayne, Ind., S. W. Green- 
land said that it had been impossible 
for him to tell the saving effected be- 
cause of other changes made in oper- 
ating practices at the same time. A 
40 per cent increase in riding during 
the past year has also made any com- 
parison difficult. However, he empha- 
sized the importance of advising the 
public as well as the company’s em- 
ployees just what one-man operation 
means so that neither will think a say- 
ing is being effected in which they do 
not. participate. 


PuBLiciry DISCUSSED BY 
NEWSPAPER MAN 


An interesting talk on the subject 
of publicity was then given by Arthur 
Krock, editor in chief Louisville Times, 
who said that the railway company 
which looks upon its affairs now as be- 
ing a matter of private business might 
as well be running an ox cart from the 
Round Table to Camelot, for the chance 
it will have before a twentieth century 
public. Railway companies supply a 
necessity of modern life and have a right 
to live and to earn, but for this right 


complete’ 


they should render good service to the 
public and exchange with the employ- 
ees a comfortable living for loyal and 
efficient labor. The task of the rail- 
way executive today is to convince the 
public and the company employees that 
a railway company should pay a fair 
return on stockholders’ money, as well 
as on workers’ services. 

Newspapers welcome all the actual 
news of a railway business which affect 
the capacity of the railway for public 
service, but the information to be ac- 
ceptable must be news. Some com- 
panies have employed trained newspa- 
per men as publicity agents. This is 
an excellent step, but the work of such 
aman should be watched. Any attempt 
to supply a newspaper with selfish 
items, designed to influence instead of 
to inform, is ill-judged and would bring 
upon the business a harmful reaction. 
Instead, the papers should receive real 
news for their news columns and sen- 
sible arguments for their advertising 
columns, and incredibly good results 
follow. Human interest items are what 
the papers want, as to how the com- 
panies are trying to better the condi- 
tions of their employees, what. their 
safety records and goal are, who is the 
best dancer at the motormen’s ball, the 
members of the crew against whom no 
complaints of discourtesy have been 
made, the reasons for the discharge of 
men, what tied up the line during the 
rush hour, the most amusing complaint 
ever received, did any woman ever 
forget her baby and remember her dog 
when she got off the car, ete. Answers 
to these and like things will interest the 
public, cost the company nothing and 
gain much for it. 

Then there is another class of in- 
teresting information, in regard to the 
property, such as action by the board 
of directors, financial statements, forth- 
coming maintenance work and what it 
will cost, whether operating costs are 
going up or going down, etc. Often 
news which would otherwise be accept- 
able in the papers is held out because 
the space has to be given to a very im- 
portant article on a national event. 
This condition should be recognized by 
the companies. 

In the discussion which followed this 
talk, E. R. Kelsay, Toledo, Ohio, ex- 
plained that misunderstanding is at the 
bottom of all difficulties in public re- 
lations. He claimed that the general 
manager is qualified to be the best pub- 
licity man, because, by being a good 
mixer, he: can disseminate the correct 
kind of information. Knowing the 
value of constructive information, those 
in active contact with the management 
of railway affairs should grasp every 
opportunity to explain the comforts and 
improvements of their service. In this 
connection he urged that railway man- 
agers should make it easy for reporters 
to see them. It is possible, he claimed, 
to get good results from copy furnished 
by the national association, provided 
that it is rewritten and some local and 
humorous interest injected. Because of 
its. appeal to human interest, he said 
that safety is the greatest adjunct of 
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‘publicity. In conclusion he summa- 
rized his remarks by saying that pub- 
licity is a game of being friendly. 

Continuing the discussion on this sub- 
ject, W. H. Sawyer, president St. Louis 
& Suburban Railway, East St. Louis, 
Ill., expressed his faith in the good re- 
sults of co-operating with newspaper 
men because they are the best informed 
people of a community and are the 
clearing house of facts and informa- 
tion. Publicity, he said, must be backed 
by performance, and good public re- 
lations are essential to successful 
performance. His experience has been 
that publicity is proper for what 
is being done or actually attempted, 
but not for what is going to be 
done. Because of the importance of 
this work every railway should have a 
publicity department to which the same 
study and supervision is given as to 
the transportation and engineering de- 
partments. Mr. Sawyer emphasized the 
fact that a hostile and lasting reaction 
will follow an attempt to broadcast in- 
sincere propaganda. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
EMERGENCY STOPS 


The paper on “Emergency Stops,” by 
H. C. DeCamp (printed elsewhere in this 
issue), and the discussion following, re- 
sulted in the introduction of a motion 
to appoint a committee of five to study 
the sections in the rule books regarding 
the methods recommended for making 
emergency stops and to suggest re- 
vision of them according to information 
to be developed by tests. This motion 
was passed. In this connection, J. P. 
Barnes urged that a series of tests be 
accurately and elaborately made so that 
the results will be conclusive. Further, 
that the data obtained should be put in 
such a form that they are dependable 
and can be used as positive evidence 
in court. He also advised that the co- 
operation of the various state commis- 
sion engineers should be obtained to 
lend official recognition to whatever de- 
cision is reached. 

There seems to be no general agree- 
ment, even among railway men, as to 
the best way of making emergency 
stops according to H. A. Nicholl, An- 
derson, Ind. Some time ago trial runs 
were made on the Union Traction line 
to settle these diversified opinions. The 
method of argument was laid aside, and 
each man was allowed to make his stop 
in what he thought would be the quick- 
est way. The result was it was found 
that a stop can be made in the shortest 
space with emergency air and sand. 
However, he said that the idea still per- 
sists in the minds of most people that 
reversal of the motor is the best way 
to stop the car, and it is exceedingly 
hard to convince a jury that applica- 
tions of emergency air and sand were 
the most effective measures that could 
have been applied. © ~ 

As a factor affecting the rate of 
braking, Prof. D. D. Ewing, Purdue 
University, said that the speed at which 
a car is traveling introduces a wide 
variation in the rates of retardation 
possible. He had ¢omputed that brake 
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equipment which would retard a car 
at the rate of 6 m.p.h.p.s. at compara- 
tively low speed would retard at only 
about 1 m.p.h.p.s. at 60 m.p.h. S. D. 
Hutchins, Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, suggested 
that an air brake man should be ap- 
pointed on the committee, and this was 
concurred in. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT INTERURBAN CARS 


The next paper, that on the operation 
of high-speed light-weight interurban 
cars, by E. B. Gunn, Lima, Ohio, was 
printed in abstract on page 135 of last 
week’s issue. In connection with a 
statement by Mr. Gunn that consider- 
able trouble was at first experienced 
from nosing of the cars, C. E. Morgan 
said that nosing could be corrected by 
shortening the swing links on one truck 
and not on the other in order to break 
up the synchronism that occurs at a 
certain speed. Another effective method 
is to bring the links closer together at 
the top and separate them further at 
the bottom. 

In answer to a query as to what the 
increase in receipts was due, Mr. Gunn 
answered that the increased business 
resulted largely from an hourly in- 
stead of a two-hourly schedule and 
because of the new, well lighted and 
ventilated equipment with comfortable 
seats and low steps. The seat cover- 
ing is green plush and the seats them- 
selves are spaced at 40 in. For the first 
nine months of 1922 Mr. Gunn said the 
Western Ohio Railway was operating 
at a loss of about $4,000 a month and 
for the last three months, or since the 
introduction of the new light-weight 
cars, the revenue has been running 
about $2,200 per month ahead. These 
cars were described in ELECTRIC -RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Sept. 30, 1922, page 
517. Asa proof of the fact that the new 
ears and the more frequent schedule 
were responsible for the increase in 
business, Mr. Gunn cited the facts with 
regard to the Cleveland Limited busi- 
ness, a run on which the old cars are 
still in use. On this line he said that 
for the last three months there has 
been no increase at all. 


Mr. BLINN Gives Data ON Bus 
OPERATION 


An extremely valuable paper on city 
motor bus operation was read by A. C. 
Blinn, vice-president and general man- 
ager Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company, Akron, Ohio. In this paper, 
which will be published in full in the 
February issue of Bus Transportation, 
the author gives the detailed cost of 
operation and maintenance, earnings, 
ete., and discusses at length some of 
the problems that have arisen in con- 
nection with the maintenance of buses 
in the city service in Akron, made 
severe by the frequent stops and the 
heavy grades. These conditions have 
developed the fact that the present day 
bus chassis is hardly equal to the 
severity of the work imposed upon it 
under Akron conditions. Mr. Blinn ex- 
plained some of the special things that 
have had to be done’-as a -result of 
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experience, things which will greatly 
interest any electric railway man con- 
templating the use of buses. 

Mr. Blinn’s ideas about the possi- 
bilities of bus operation are indicated 
by the two or three paragraphs quoted 
herewith. He said: 


Having gone through nine months of bus 
operation in the city of Akron, the service 
being auxiliary to the city system of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
I stand today in the wilderness of trans- 
portation problems and wonder whether this 
Star of Bus-ism will yet lead us into the 
valley of despair or onto the road of success. 
I am not yet ready to subscribe to the 
growing theory that buses are indispensable 
in a city’s transportation system, and most 
assuredly I am not convinced of their econ- 
omy. It will take more than our experience 
to prove the advisability of using buses as 
feeders. I am more ready to agree that 
they are successful as a temporary sub- 
stitute for a needed railway line into a 
partly developed territory. 

I do not mean that we plan to curtail 
our bus operations. I do not say that we 
will not establish additional. lines. In all 
human probability we shall continue our 
bus development. I am convinced that the 
public demand for bus operation is not sub- 
siding and I am just as firmly convinced 
that operation of buses properly belongs to 
an established transportation company— 
the street railway—and not to an irrespon- 
sible operator. I subscribe to the belief 
that if the public actually wants bus trans- 
portation, the public ought to have it, but 
the public should pay the cost and that 
cost must embrace full redemption of the 
investment. 


After discussing the manner in 
which data are being sought, and giving 
the cost figures as found to date, Mr. 
Blinn went on to say: 


The figures and records will, undoubtedly, 
enable us in time to reach definite conclu- 
sions as to the value of different pieces of 
material and apparatus. They will, we 
trust, lift us from the wilderness and show 
us the road, whether that road leads up 
into a land of buses, or whether it takes us 
back to the field of exclusive electric rail- 
way service. 

For the present, we can only say that we 
know the buses cost more to operate per 
passenger carried, that they will not handle 
the crowd, that they are less reliable, that 
they really move no faster, that they are 
more flexible, and that in spite of the 
crowding, poor ventilation and harder rid- 
ing there is a popular clamor for them that 
must be met, and met by the established 
street railways. 

But of the future—oh, that we could look 
with wisdom through the years that He in 
waiting. Who knows but the public de- 
mands of today may again swing to the 
modern electric car, carrying to the scrap 
pile the vast investment now going into the 
passenger bus. Already along the paved 
streets of our own city come murmurs from 
the people who depend upon us for trans- 
portation, that the bus will only do in an 
emergency. We can only move with care 
lest we find a dangerous place in this bus 
pathway that may enmesh us in the tangled 
transportation web of financial loss. There- 
fore, I repeat, just as the public demands 
bus transportation, just so it should be fur- 
nished by us, but just so must the public 
pay the full cost, including amortization of 
the investment. 


The twenty-four buses operated in 
Akron are operated as a part of the 
city railway system, the same 5-cent 
fare and universal transfer applying 
to buses as to cars. On this basis the 
per cent of operating cost to gross 
revenue for the nine months has been 
98.89 as compared to 86.82 per cent 
for the street cars. The total earnings 
per bus-mile were 24.53 cents as 
against 33.12 cents for the railway. 
The average speed was 8.49 m.p,h. as 
against 8.8 m.p.h. for the street cars. The 
outstanding item of expense to which 
attention was directed was that for 
maintenance, which amounted to 1.12 
cents per passenger carried for buses 
as against 0.41 cents for the street cars. 
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The maintenance was divided up thus: 
14.8 per cent of the gross revenue for 
chassis maintenance, 2.52 per cent for 
body maintenance, 6.15 per cent for 
tires and 0.63 for miscellaneous. The 
depreciation allowed was 2.35 per cent 
per month for the buses as against 
0.5 per cent for street cars. The oper- 
ation for the nine months has resulted 
in a gross revenue of $78,253, giving a 
loss of $12,928 for the period. 

The only discussion on buses was 
some further information added by 
Richard N. Graham, in regard to the 
interurban buses operated by the Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Electric Company. He 
stated that a license fee $50 per bus 
in each of four cities reached was 
charged so that the total of $200 per 
bus must be paid annually in addition 
to the state license. All the cities re- 
quire a $25,000 liability insurance, but 
a $75,000 policy is carried by the rail- 
way on its buses and even then the pre- 
mium is considerably less than the cost 
of accidents on the electric lines. In 
connection with earnings, he said that 
the gross each month had been about 
34 cents per bus-mile. 


Don’t MINIMIzE SareTy Work 


A paper on “The Safety Chairman 
and His Duties” was then presented by 
N. W. Funk, safety chairman Louisville 
Railway. It will be published in a later 
issue of this paper. 

Bearing out Mr. Funk’s contention 
that the idea of safety should be sold 
to the people and that the railway 
safety officials should co-operate with 
the local council, Mr. McClain, of the 
Louisville Safety Council, added that 
there would never be a finer oppor- 
tunity to dispel old ideas in the pub- 
lic mind about the traction lines than 
by showing a sentiment toward safety 
work. This work reflects the pulse of 
the public’s attitude toward a company. 
In concluding he urged that every com- 
pany should make the man in charge of 
this work responsible to the president 
or vice-president. 


Mr. HUMPHREY TALKS ON FRANCHISES 


Churchill Humphrey, assistant gen- 
eral counsel Louisville Railway, then 
made a very interesting talk on the his- 
torical antecedents of the present day 
regulatory franchise. He showed that 
the origin of the franchise grant 
dated back to the time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, and that it was, in its earliest 
form, a grant of a privilege on the part 
ef a king, usually very profitable to 
the king. Mr. Humphrey predicted that 
the common fixed-rate franchise will 
disappear within our lifetime and that 
all utilities will operate on a permit 
extending indefinitely as long as the 
utility performs its service properly. 
He concluded his talk with a statement 
of his view of the relation of the 
utility to the government, saying that 
it is one of service but not servility. 

M. B. Lambert, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, on be- 
half of the committee on education of 
American Electric Railway Association, 
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sent a message to the Central Asso- 
ciation, urging that the executives and 
department heads give serious consid- 
eration to the great importance of pro- 
moting education among electric rail- 
way employees on a broad basis. He 
emphasized the fact that in many in- 
stances the principal problem in this 
connection is to educate the executives 
on the value of education. 

W. H. Sawyer, East St. Louis & 
Suburban Railway, and fourth vice- 
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president American Electric Railway 
Association, also brought a message 
from the national association on co- 
operation between the national asso- 
ciation and the sectional associations 
and between different sectional associ- 
ations. He pointed particularly to the 
mistake he believes is being made in 
that the information’ compiled by the 
national association is not being fully 
utilized. He urged the sectional asso- 
ciations to capitalize upon this also. 


Railways Must Take Bold Action in Study- 
ing Their Problems* 


Bolder Gambling with New Expenditures for Increasing Service and 
More Radical Experimentation Are Recommended by 


S. W. Greenland in 


tT IS a bit difficult to attempt a re- 
view of the traction situation for the 
year 1922. The hardships during the 
war which all of our properties suf- 
fered left their marks so strongly that 
we are sometimes unable to see just 
what has been happening in the mean- 
time. If these troubles have helped us 
to get across the single idea that there 
can be no fixed selling price for any 
electric railway ride, I think they have 
been worth while and I believe that 
idea is across with the majority of our 
public. It now remains for us _ to 
measure up to this changed condition. 

We have talked so much about serv- 
ice that it is up to us to produce the 
goods; first to justify the increases we 
have had, and second, because it really 
does pay to give good service. It is my 
belief that the public is so fully sold on 
getting real service and being willing 
to pay for it that it is time for us to be 
somewhat bold about gambling with 
new expenditures for this service. If 
this means for the larger systems the 
building of the much-needed extensions 
and the double-tracking of certain 
lines, new cars of front-entrance and 
center-exit type, augmented. by _first- 
class one-man cars, and for the smaller 
systems good one-man cars with the 
use of electric switches, and inde- 
pendent crossing watchmen, these 
things should be done. 

The possible variation in fare of- 
fered by the weekly pass, which may 
be adapted in price to fit the particular 
local conditions, employment of extra 
street collectors to assist. at the busy 
loading points during the rush-hour 
periods, employment of more inspectors 
for determining turn-back service, and 
in fact a general revamping of our 
ideas that a thing could not be afforded, 
in my opinion, is going to be necessary 
if these higher fares are to. be con- 
tinued. 

I do not mean, of course, that all of 
these things can be done at once or that 
all of the important extensions which 
some of -our.-political -friends would 
like to have us make can be made even 


*Abstract of presidential address read at 
annual meeting of Central Electric Railway 
CNET oe Louisville, Ky., Jan. 18 and 
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within the next few years. I do mean 
that our fundamental viewpoint that 
we are a mistreated, broken-down in- 
dustry, suffering from the inroads of 
competition of the new economie fac- 
tor—the automobile—plus the uwunrea- 
sonableness of our public officials, must 
be forgotten altogether. 

I was very much pleased with the. 
attitude taken by the national associa- 
tion on these various points at the an- 
nual meeting in October. For instance, 
it was only two or three years ago 
when we were short-sighted enough to 
still view the possible bus and truck 
competition as a bugaboo, which should 
not be allowed or should be fought in 
the old fashioned cut-throat and legis- 
lative manner. The new view—that 
what we are really selling is trans- 
portation, whether it be a 5-cent or a 
50-cent ride, must fully obtain, if we 
are going to serve our various com- 
munities. If the bus is to have its place 
in both urban and suburban service and 
the auto truck in freight and express 
service, we should be in the business 
of operating these buses and trucks. _ 

This does not mean that we should 
not help in our legislative body to have 
these vehicles pay their proportionate 
share of taxes for the use of the high- 
ways, which are built out of gen al 
funds. We should remember, if this 1s), 
a service that is necessary and we are. 
attempting to serve the complete trans-. 
portation needs in our territory, that. 
any unfair burden which we attempt , 
to place on this class of service now 
will be with us when we take this larger 
view of selling transportation. 

It may be that there are almost no 
economic distances where either pas-- 
sengers or goods can be hauled more 
cheaply with the motor ear of some 
description. While from our investiga- 
tion, particularly of the rural bus lines, 
we are not enthusiastic as to the money- 
making possibilities of some of this 
service, it may be that this more con- 
venient and more flexible service can 
be rendered at a rate which will sup-. 
port it. In any event, I believe that it 
is our duty to study this situation care- 
fully, not only on paper, but to make 
some investigation and some experi- 
ment toward proving what can be done 
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with this new form of flexible trans- 
portation. 

As far as city lines are concerned, 
we are convinced that with proper work 
the public is willing to pay rates where 
city lines can be put on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

My view, I regret to confess, on the 
interurban situation is not quite such 
an optimistic one. Practically all of 
the roads with which I am acquainted 
have had a very pleasant increase in 
business in 1922, just enough to over- 
come what has rapidly been crystalliz- 
ing into a strong belief that perhaps 
after all the interurban lines were an 
economic luxury rather than a neces- 
sity. Here, again, I believe that if this 
class of our service can be pulled out 
of the fire at all it can be done only by 
the aid of some rather bold action. 
Most of us are operating the same old 
ears with which we started some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago. With the 
heavy, stiff-riding car, dark as to 
lighting, often narrow as to seats and 
short as to leg room, we must really 
admit that we have not made much of 
a bid for this traffic, except in fre- 
quency of schedule and the fact that we 
land our passengers in the center of 
the city. 

There has been considerable develop- 
ment toward the lighter weight inter- 
urban car of easier access, really bet- 
ter riding qualities even with reduced 
weight and more comfortable seating 
space. The splendid saving afforded by 
the power reduction in the use of these 
ears is a first-class incentive toward 
their purchase. The real additional in- 
centive, I believe, however, should come 
from our desire to furnish a better 
lighted, better ventilated and generally 
more comfortable vehicle in which to 
haul our passengers. This kind of a 
ear with increased service and publicity, 
which will indicate that we do not think 
that we are going into our grave, but 
are furnishing the quickest, most com- 
fortable method of intercity transpor- 
tation, will come close to solving our 
passenger problem on the interurban 
lines. 

The freight business on our inter- 
urban lines is considerably more of a 
problem. We have been attempting to 
segregate our cost for freight and ex- 
press business so we can tell something 
about what profit we are making on 
this portion of our service. On our own 
system there appears to be a very 
meager amount left over operating ex- 
penses to apply as return on invest- 
ment. It is true, however, that we 
have assigned a fair proportion of 
maintenance and overhead charges in 
computing the cost of this service, 
which charges we could probably not 
dispense with if the freight and ex- 
press service were discontinued. This 


-means that the net result of operating 


freight business is better than our 
actual cost analysis showing. The 
principal item of cost, which cost must 
be reduced, is the handling at the ter- 
minal. I believe that a study of this 
association of terminal costs of freight 
business with a view to co-operating to 


reduce them would be a very de- 
sirable work for the association mem- 
bers. 

I think that the inherent difficulties 
of hauling four or five-car trains 
through our city streets will soon be- 
come an important factor in determin- 
ing what can be done in the freight 
and express business. Our various 
franchises over the territory covered 
by the properties of the association’s 
members are different in this respect 
as in most others. We cannot expect 
to be allowed to haul through resi- 
dential and business districts long 
trains of freight cars without arousing 
the antagonism of the public we. serve. 

This is, of course, a problem for each 
local company, but inasmuch as 
through business is getting to be such 
an important factor in our freight 
service and in the end is a _ very 


profitable portion of our business, I be- 
lieve that it is wise for us to take a 
broad view of this problem. The diffi- 
culties which any one of our member 
companies may encounter will have 
their immediate effect on through busi- 
ness from connecting lines and in the 
end have its final effect on public opin- 
ion in the other communities. 

I think, however, this is just the 
time when we should not be carried 
away with too much enthusiasm, but we 
should continue to study our problems 
and make experiments with a some- 
what bolder front than we have ever 
done in the past, practicing the rigid 
economies that we have learned so well 
in the past and at all times keeping be- 
fore us the fact that we are assisting 
to a greater degree than any other 
agency to build up the communities and 
the territory we serve. 


The One-Man Car an Economic Need * 


Statistics Show It to Be Safer than Two-Man Cars, Preferred by the 
Employees, and a Real Contribution to Railway Development 


By CLINTON E. MORGAN 
Vice-President and General Manager Brooklyn City Railroad 


N ANSWER to a recent question- 

naire sent by the American Electric 
Railway Association to companies using 
one-man safety cars 109 replies were 
received and give very interesting 
figures as to the results obtained by the 
use of this type of car as compared 
with the two-man type. They are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


ACCIDENT DATA PER 100,000 CAR- 
MILES BASED ON REPORTS FROM 
109 COMPANIES 


Reduction 

of One- 

Man over 

With With Two- 

One- Two- Man 
Man Car Man Car To 
INRA B ER) 5s fowteks ag 32 45 29 
MIGISG nlc. s haieney sitter $7,541 $10,699 34 
Personal injuries. 44 83 47 
Collisions with 

other vehicles. . 196 207 5.17 


To the question put to these same 109 
companies, “‘Have you had any accident 
which could be traced directly to the 
fact that the cars were operated by one 
man only?” seventy-eight companies 
reported “No” and six companies re- 
ported “Yes.” Twenty-five companies 
did not reply to this question. In all 
cases, the six companies reporting 
“Yes” also stated that these accidents 
were due to the failure of the operator 
to obey the rules of the operating com- 
pany, which again brings in the human 
element. 

Electric street cars are safer and, 
with one-man operation, more econom- 
ical to a community (taking paving and 
street congestion costs into considera- 
tion) than any other developed mode of 
mass transportation. Hence, it is an 
economic error to oppose one-man 
safety cars. If the principle that more 
than one man is desirable on a safety 


*Abstract of paper read at the meeting 
of the Central Electric Railway Association, 
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ear equipped with power brakes and 
safety devices is sound, the same prin- 
ciple should equally apply to the auto- 
mobile, particularly to auto buses and 
trucks, that is not so equipped. 

Approximately 11,500,000 motor ve- 
hicles are registered in the United 
States, of which, we will say, 9,300,000 
are in daily use. Are any of these 
vehicles equipped with safety devices 
similar to those found on the one-man 
safety cars? Will one of these vehicles 
stop with brakes applied and sand on the 
track or roadway and make the stop in 
emergency if the operator takes his 
hand off the steering wheel or his foot 
off the control apparatus? The obvious 
answer is “No,” but in the case of the 
one-man safety car the equally obvious 
answer is “Yes.” 

This is another of the many reasons 
for the advancement of the one-man 
safety car, and it should be impressed 
on those who, for some reason, stand 
in the way of this economic necessity. 

These one-man safety cars of the 
lighter type were first applied to the 
thinner lines of traffic, particularly in 
the outer parts of the cities, where 
traffic, both automobile and street cars, 
moved at a higher rate of speed. This 
led to a slight increase in car collisions 
with other vehicles, and accounts for 
the small reduction of 5.17 per cent in 
such accidents. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that we have an ever- 
increasing number of automobiles, many 
of which are operated by inexperienced 
drivers. 

The reason for the success of the one- 
man safety car is the improvement in 
service to the car rider, freedom from 
boarding and alighting accidents and a 
general reduction in accidents, all of 
which have brought about increased rid- 
ing’ by the public. Further advantages 
have been found in the lowering of 
maintenance costs, reduction of labor 
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costs, reduction in power costs and ac- 
celeration of car speeds. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the ex- 
penses incurred in producing the car 
ride is paid by the car rider. These 
costs include street paving and taxes, 
which have also increased abnormally 
in the last decade, and in the end the 
car rider is the one who suffers from 
lack of adequate service if the fare does 
not meet the cost of service. 

If the railway companies are in a 
position to produce the car rides for the 
price paid by the car rider, then they 
are‘ in a position to furnish adequate 
service. Likewise, it is an economic 
necessity that the railroad company 
produce this ride at the lowest cost 
possible. The natural result of im- 
proved service with more frequent 
headway is less crowding, higher speed 
and more comfort given by the one-man 
safety car. New designs of light- 
weight, large double-truck cars with 
double passageways are being de- 
veloped with provision for operation by 
either one or two men. There is an un- 
questioned demand for this type of car 
in congested city service, where the use 
of two men will facilitate the handling 
of the peak rush-hour loads more satis- 
factorily and permit provision that 
during the off-peak riding these same 
cars shall be operated by one man, thus 
producing one unit that can be used 
during all hours of the day. Savings 
clearly result, for there are very few 
cars operated between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
that take in enough money to pay the 
men operating them, let alone the pay- 
ment of the other costs such as power, 
maintenance, etc. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the electric railway, like every 
other manufacturer, has overhead ex- 
pense.: In spite of everything, this cost 
is ever present. If the manufacturer is 
to succeed he must use his plant and 
make it earn steadily and consistently. 
This also applies to the transportation 
companies, as the car rider is vitally 
interested in this overhead cost. As the 
public becomes educated to the benefits 
derived from the use of the one-man 
safety car, I predict that it will demand 
a further application of this principle, 
not only to the street railway service 
but to heavier transportation such as 
subway, elevated, interurban and subur- 
ban lines. 

With the introduction of these cars in 
Brooklyn, we have more than shared 
with the public the savings brought 
about by their use, and in many cases 
we have increased the service with the 
installation of these cars from 50 to 100 
per cent; some, however, only 10 per 
per cent and others 20 and 30 per cent, 
depending upon the conditions surround- 
ing the traffic requirements of each line. 
The public in general has responded to 
this increased service by increased 
patronage and from investigation I feel 
that with the adoption of this type of 
car there has been an average increase 
in service to the car riders of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent on the street rail- 
ways throughout the country. This 
policy is also being applied to the sub- 
ways of New York City, where a ten- 
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car train can now be handled by one 
guard in addition to the motorman, and 
many such trains are operated with one 
guard handling three or more cars. All 
of this has been done with no let down 
in the safety of operation. 

In some local communities numerous 
difficulties have been created by mis- 
guided political, civic or labor leaders, a 
few honest in their convictions, but err- 
ing in judgment through unfamiliarity 
with the facts and through prejudice 
inspired by other motives. 

From the standpoint of employment, 
I can say for the Brooklyn surface lines, 
and I think that the same condition pre- 
vails throughout the industry, that there 
has been no case in which even one 
motorman or conductor has been laid off 
or retired from service as a result of the 
introduction of the one-man safety car. 
In fact, today we are short approxi- 
mately 150 men to bring our force of 
car operators up to normal operating 
strength. We have in Brooklyn 256 
one-man safety cars in addition to 175 
cars designed for one-man-two-man 
operation, making a total of 431 safety 
cars. With us the runs to which the 
one-man* safety cars are assigned are 
now regarded by the men as the pre- 
ferred runs, not alone on account, of the 
operators receiving 5 cents per hour 
more than the rate paid those working 
two-man cars, but on account also of 
many other advantages clearly shown 
in statements made by employees. Two 
of these statements I quote: 


I have been in the employ of the various 
companies comprising the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit System for the past eighteen years 
and during my term of employment, having 
operated all types of cars, do hereby certify 
that I have been operating the standard 
type of one-man safety car for over two 
years and can truthfully state that I now 
prefer operating a safety car more than the 
old type two-man ear. 

My reasons for preferring the safety car 
is that the safety car is directly under your 
own control, and your ability to move over 
the road on schedule is not governed by the 
actions of the conductor on the rear. 

I do not feel any ill effects from operating 
safety cars and the work involved is not 
any more than can be safely handled by one 
man. 

_ Personally, I feel that I could operate any 
size car having safety car features on any 
line regardless of the traffic carried, and 
still run on schedule. 


Another: 


I have been in the employ of the various 
companies comprising the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit System for the past ten years and 
during that time have worked as motorman 
and become familiar with the various types 
of cars used on street surface railroads. 

_ Since last February I have been operat- 
ing a double-truck car on the Sumner Ave- 
nue line which was_ reconstructed with 
safety car features for one-man operation. 

I can truthfully state that T like working 
a safety car better than the old type of 
two-man car. The work keeps my mind 
occupied and I now feel a lot better upon 
completion of my day’s work than I did 
when working as a motorman only. 

The work involved is no more than can 
be safely handled by the average man, and 
the car appeals to a man who wants to do 
his work properly for the reason that he is 
wholly responsible for the way in which 
the car is operated and he is his own boss. 
From personal contact with the men at 
the depot, I have come to the conclusion 
that those who object to safety car opera- 
tion are the lazy fellows who want to get 
full pay for doing as little work as possible. 


This general sentiment is expressed 
by the other car service employees. 

Summarizing the one-man car situa- 
tion, as gathered from the decisions of 
various utility commissions throughout 
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the United States, it appears that this 
type of vehicle, although opposed at 
first as an innovation, has rapidly 
grown in favor as improvements in 
safety and service appliances have been 
made. It appears»also that, while the 
two-man car may*be desirable in places 
where traffic is heavy or other local 
conditions make the presence of two 
men desirable, the one-man safety car 
will not only continue to fill an im- 
portant place in railway operation but 
the further development and applica- 
tion of this principle, embodied in the 
one-man-two-man type of safety car, 
has established a further means of pro- 
viding more frequent service to the car 
rider as well as aiding in the solution 
of serious financial and economie diffi- 
culties of the electric railways and the 
car-riding public. 


One-Man Car Operating Fig- 
ures from Youngstown* 


By RicHarp N. GRAHAM 
Manager of Railways, Pennsylvania-Ohio 
Electric Company, Youngstown, Ohio 

HE  Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 

Company operates three interurban 
lines radiating from the city of Youngs- 
town. At the terminus of each of these 
lines are located comparatively small 
communities in which city operation is 
conducted. These communities are 
New Castle, with a population served 
of about 60,000; Sharon, with a popu- 
lation served of about 40,000; and 
Warren, with a population served of 
about 30,000. One-man operation was 
commenced in September, 1918, and the 
number of one-man car-miles in the 
three communities has increased from 
15,000 in the month of December, 1918, 
to 188,000 in December, 1922. At the 
present time only one line in any of 
these communities is served with two- 
man cars. In December, 1918, there 
were seven one-man cars operated. In 
December, 1922, there were forty-two. 
The total passenger revenue in these 
towns in December, 1918, was $53,136; 
in December, 1922, $69,025. The man- 
hours operated in these towns in De- 
cember, 1918, were 43,266, and in De- 
cember, 1922, 26,395. The revenue per 
man-hour in December, 1918, was 
$1.23; in December, 1922, $2.62, mak- 
ing an increase of revenue per man- 
hour of 113 per cent. In noting this 
increase of revenue per transportation 
man it must be taken into consideration 
that the average fare in 1918 was less 
than 6 cents and in 1922 about 7 cents, 
but the fact that with an increased 
revenue there was a reduction of nearly 
40 per cent in man-hours certainly il- 
lustrates the efficiency and economy of 
one-man ears. 

In addition to forty-two standard 
Birney one-man cars operated in these 
communities, we are operating a num- 
ber of rebuilt double-truck cars, which 
have been fully equipped with Birney 
safety devices and are operated with 
one man. Of course the use of the 
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Birney lightweight car has resulted in 


operating economies even more pro- 


nounced than the reduction in man 
power. In New Castle, a great deal of 
our track is twenty years old and in the 
course of paving operations it would 
be necessary to install new track if the 
old and heavy equipment were to be 
used. With the light Birney cars it is 
entirely practicable to rehabilitate the 
track where new paving is done and 
thus avoid very large capital expendi- 
ture. 

In Sharon, with the continued use of 
the large car with an increase in car 
mileage, it would have been necessary 
to install new substation equipment, 
which need was removed by operation 
of the Birney car. 

For the year 1922 the cost of lubri- 
cating, repairing and inspecting all 
safety cars amounted to 1.7 cents per 
car-mile, which is about 60 per cent of 
the same cost of two-man equipment in 
use. In all our communities served by 
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the Birney car they are favored by 
public opinion and the extension of 
their operation has been made with the 
full co-operation and consent of our 
trainmen. 

I have reserved for the last word our 
experience in accidents. In 1918, in- 
cluding our interurban lines, our acci- 
dents were as follows: 


1918 1922 
INOW ICAStO Ss rcaiair sieises i ©» vie.s 41 12 
LEU OR jaar cto neneye mane cts tocte 64 34 
GVW PUERCO Nel cue ielanintass psi pretty. = 5 37 25 
PENOERD ia arteries 18's, = © 2 6 142 71 


The reduction in the total number 
of accidents was exactly 50 per cent. 
Since during these years we have car- 
ried on consistent and elaborate pre- 
vention work, we do not pretend to say 
that this improvement was due to one- 
man cars, but with this record in view 
we are absolutely certain that the use 
of one-man cars has not added to our 
accident hazards. 


The Use of the Interurban Bus* 


By Installing a High-Grade “Coach” Service Between Youngstown and 
Warren the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company Has Killed Bus 
Competition and Built Up a New and Increasing Traffic 


By GARRETT T. SEELY 
Vice-President and General Manager the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company 


HE Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 

Company has for many years oper- 
ated a 15-mile suburban line between 
Youngstown and Warren, following the 
main public thoroughfare alongside the 
Mahoning River. The line for its entire 
length is situated in the heart of the 
steel manufacturing district and extends 
through a large part of Youngstown, 
Girard, Niles and Warren. Of the total 
length of 15 miles, 11.4 miles is on 
city streets, the distances on city streets 
being as follows: In Youngstown, 3 
miles; in Girard, 1.7 miles; in Niles, 3.7 
miles, and in Warren, 3 miles. 

In the short distances between cities, 
the electric railway is on the main 
highway and none of its length is on 
private right-of-way. 

Youngstown has a population of ap- 
proximately 140,000, Girard nearly 
10,000, Niles 13,000 and Warren 27,000. 
The electric railway line throughout its 


‘entire length, with the exception of a 


short distance in Warren and 3 miles in 
Youngstown, is single track. ~ In-addi- 
tion to the disadvantage of having so 
large a part of its route in city streets, 
the electric railway line describes a 
circuitous loop through the business 
district of Niles. | 

A regular all-day headway of twenty 
minutes is maintained on this suburban 
line from Youngstown to Warren. On 
the same track, there is a shorter sub- 
urban service operated to Girard on a 
twenty-minute headway, thus furnish- 
ing ten-minute service to Girard. From 
the terminus of the line in Youngstown 
to the city limits of Youngstown, a 
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route distance of 3 miles, a frequent 
service is given by the Youngstown 
Municipal Railway with safety cars. As 
a result of the large proportion of 
single. track, large proportion of the 
line in city streets, frequent through 
service and additional service to Girard 
and the city limits of Youngstown, the 
through service from Youngstown to 
Warren and from Warren to Youngs- 
town is slow, the service between the 
two cities being given by seven cars 
on a headway of twenty minutes and 
one hour and ten minutes for the trip. 


WHY THE COACH SERVICE WAS 
¥ INAUGURATED 


There has been a persistent demand 
for quicker service between these com- 
munities. The Erie Railroad parallels 
the electric railway and, on account of 
the frequent through service between 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland by way of 
these cities, is to a certain extent in 
competition with the Youngstown, Niles 
and Warren electric railway line. A 
great deal of the local travel in the 
valley avails itself of the steam rail- 
road facilities. The steam trains make 
the trip from Youngstown to Warren 
in thirty-five to forty minutes. 

In March, 1921, bus competition com- 
menced on this line and gradually in- 
creased. Several makes of buses were 
used. The fare on the buses ranged 
from 25 to 40 cents. That on the elec- 
tric railway from Youngstown to War- 
ren is 30 cents, with a 10-cent inter- 
mediate fare between towns, fourteen 
zone tickets are sold for $1, three being 
good between Youngstown and Warren 
and making the through fare 22 cents 
with tickets. 
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The buses made the trip from 
Youngstown to Warren in approxi- 
mately 50 minutes, twenty minutes less 
than the electric cars. This not only 
diverted traffic from the cars, but in- 
creased the riding habit between the 
communities. These buses were, how- 
ever, more or less noisy and incon- 
venient; the schedules were poorly ad- 
hered to; the drivers were not uniformed 
or markedly courteous, and, in general, 
the bus service, given as it was by a 
large number of independent parties, 
lacked discipline and responsibility. 

To compete successfully with the 
buses and prevent further interference 
with electric railway patronage re- 
quired that the running time of the 
cars be reduced. The expense of doing 
this would have run to a million dol- 
lars, and even then the limited service 
possible after such expenditure would 
be given subject to such disadvantages 
of franchise provisions as to stops as 
would slow up schedules and this at 
low rates of fare. 

As limited service could be given 
with gasoline cars with very much less 
original expenditure, without restric- 
tions as to stops that would destroy 
efficiency, and with fares that. could be 
fixed to pay the cost of services, it was 
determined to give this limited service. 
For this purpose it was decided that 
vehicles should be secured in which 
there was abundant room for all pas- 
sengers to sit comfortably, which 
would be attractive and clean, which 
would be free from mechanical noises, 
which should run strictly according to 
definite schedules and in which the pas- 
senger would not have to scramble for 
a seat. This decision was made in Jan- 
uary, 1922, and service was inaugurated 
on Aug. 1, 1922. 


THE ENGINE SPEED WAS KEPT DOWN 


The White Model 50 bus chassis was 
adopted, but with a modified straight 
bevel gear, single reduction rear axle 
with gear ratio of 4.25 to 1. This axle 
was adopted because, as the 15-mile trip 
was to be made over a good road with 
very few stops and without heavy 
grades, its adoption cut down the en- 
gine speed at the usual traveling speed 
of the vehicle, thus reducing wear. and 
tear on the engine and body and reduc- 
ing vibration. Through collaboration 
with the Bender Body Company of 
Cleveland, a limousine type of body 
was developed, seating eighteen pas- 
sengers on cross seats. The driver is 
separated from the passengers with a 
glass screen as in the ordinary type of 
passenger limousine, and all passengers 
have plenty of elbow and leg room. 
The seats .are beautifully upholstered 
in a_ special variety of embossed 
leather, which is exclusive with the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio vehicle, and the fit- 
tings of the limousine in the way of 
carpets, curtains and other accessories 
are of the highest class. 

To distinguish the new vehicles from 
the often forlorn and decrepit-looking 
vehicles called buses they are called 
coaches. While the coaches were being 
manufactured an intensive advertising: 
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campaign was carried on throughout 
the entire territory of this company, 
calling attention to the coach service 
that was being inaugurated. 

A half-hour headway was decided 
upon and five coaches built, four for 
regular service and one to serve as a 
spare. In the meantime, drivers were 
selected and trained, the original selec- 
tion of seven drivers being made from 
239 applicants. A chauffeur’s uniform 
of gray whipcord was selected and a 
cap bearing the insignia “P-O.” Each 
driver was provided with two suits so 
that the uniforms could always be kept 
neat. 


FARE FIXED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
QUALITY OF SERVICE 


The fare between the terminal cities 
was fixed at 45 cents, double the ticket 
fare on the electric railway and higher 
than the fare of the opposition buses. 
‘The service was successful from the 
start. By the first day of October, the 
opposition buses had disappeared from 
the field. The receipts from the coach 
lines since the inauguration of the 
service have been as follows: August, 
$8,986; September, $9,283; October, 
$12,580; November, $11,329, and De- 
cember, $13,707. 

Immediately after service started, 
two additional coaches were purchased 
for this line; in October, three coaches 
were purchased for similar service on 
another line of the company, and two 
additional coaches purchased in No- 
vember brought the fleet up to twelve 
coaches. 

The business of the bus operators 
previously on this route was from 25 
to 40 per cent less during the cold 
months of the year than during the 
warm season. This is not true with 
the coach service, although the spring 
business will probably be greater than 
the present business. Now the service 
is on a 15-minute headway from 12 a.m. 
until 6 p.m., on a half-hour basis in 
the mornings and on a twenty-minute 
basis in the late evening. On Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays the service 
is fifteen minutes throughout the 
greater part of the day. 

‘Ticket offices are maintained in both 
Youngstown and Warren and _ ticket 
sales are limited to the seating capac- 
ity of the coach. Tickets are on sale 
at all times in advance for any trip. 
At both terminals a seat chart is main- 
tained for each trip during the day, and 
all tickets are stamped with the leaving 
time of the coach. Unused coach 
tickets are redeemable at any time at 
any ticket office of the company. Dur- 
ing December, the ratio of receipts to 
possible receipts was 50 per cent; that 
is, if every seat on every trip had been 
paid for, the receipts would have been 
double the actual receipts secured. 


THE CoAcH BuSINEsS Is LARGELY 
NEw TRAFFIC 


As to the effect of the coach line 
upon the electric railway line, the fol- 
lowing figures are of interest: The re- 
ceipts from the Youngstown-Warren 
electric railway line for December, 


1922, were $30,632, which was an in- 
erease of $43 over December, 1921. 
This company operates two other sub- 
urban lines of approximately the same 
length as the Youngstown-Warren line. 
On one of these, the receipts for Decem- 
ber were $1,098 more than the year 
before, and on the other $1,150 more. 
The Youngstown-Warren line could, 
therefore, reasonably have expected 
from $1,000 to $3,000 in December. 
Evidently, then, the coach business 
created a new traffic, representing in 
excess of $10,000, or 33 per cent in- 
crease over existing traffic. A limited 
street car service would hardly have 
produced such an increase. 

Many of the patrons of the new serv- 
ice are women, in a large number of 
cases representing families which own 
automobiles. Many are officials of in- 
dustrial concerns who prefer the coach 
service to using their own cars on a 
crowded highway and being compelled 
to find parking space. That the coach 
service has developed interchange of 
traffic between cities is indicated by 
the fact that the large stores in these 
communities in their advertising stress 
the fact that the coaches stop at or 
near their stores. 

There is no prejudice against the 
company for furnishing this transporta- 
tion; in fact, its permanence and re- 
sponsibility attract patronage. 

Our original installation of tire equip- 
ment comprised 36 x 6 pneumatic tires 
carried on Budd Michelin disk wheels 
with dual wheels in the rear. None of 


the rumored disadvantages of dual 
wheels has developed in practice, the 
wear on the tires being very uniform. 
After five months of operation we can 
expect an average mileage of near 
20,000 per tire with 36 x 6 tires in our 
service. 

We have changed several of the 
coaches to 34 x 5 tires with good results. 
We have had few delays or interrup- 
tions to service on account of tire 
trouble, and only two or three cases of 
puncture on the front wheels. In case 
of a puncture or other trouble on one 
of the tires on the rear wheels, the 
vehicle can run on the other tire to 
the terminal, where the wheel can be 
changed. 

Until severe cold weather set in, we 
were getting about 8 miles per gallon 
of gasoline. In order to keep the vehi- 
cles comfortable during the cold season 
the engines are allowed to run con- 
tinuously. This cuts down the mileage 
per gallon of gasoline, but we do not 
need to use wood alcohol or other anti- 
freeze solution in our radiators. 

Our public is outspoken in praise of 
this coach service, and the giving of 
the service by our company has im- 
proved our public relations in all the 
communities served by the coaches. 
The feeling on the part of the public 
as a whole is that the company is mak- 
ing every effort to give the maximum 
possible transportation service and it 
shares with the company a natural 
pride in a rather unusual transporta- 
tion venture. 


Marketing Your Own Commodities* 


The Fundamental Idea Expressed Is that When Transportation Which. 
Should Be Provided by the Electric Railway Is Furnished 
by Other Agencies, the Latter Are Not “Marketing 
Their Own Commodities,” but Another’s 


By R. H. Wyatt 


General Superintendent Louisville & Interurban Railroad, 
Louisville, Ky. 


| fi was my privilege recently to ride 
over the property of the Kentucky 
Traction & Terminal Company, which 
serves the Blue Grass section. This 
section is noted throughout the United 
States for its beauty and for its fer- 
tility of soil. In such a community 
there is a large volume of commodities 
to be exchanged and transported be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. 
It is the mission of the transportation 
company to perform that service, but 
in this, as in many other localities, the 
service is being performed either by 
the trucks of the merchant or by some 
truck company which parallels the lines 
of the transportation company for 
many miles. Thus the business of the 
transportation companies has been re- 
duced to a great extent. One-man 
freight cars are being operated on this 
particular property, so light is the 
traffic. This is a case of a merchant 
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marketing, as a side line the com- 
modity which justly belongs to the 
transportation company. — 

The truck operator, whose right-of- 
way belongs to and is paid for by the 
public, will doubtless quote rates 
which compare favorably with those of 
rail lines, and the shipper will freely 
accept the service, believing that he 
has a “snap.” However, when he adds 
to his freight bills his road tax and his 
road repair bills, which are greatly in- 
creased by reason of truck operation 
for private gain, then the shipper will 
possibly realize that his freight bills 
are not what they seem. 

Coming closer home, I will give you 
a local experience. Some time ago, 
one of our largest manufacturing 
plants purchased a fleet of high-class 
motor trucks to distribute its products 
throughout adjacent communities. Until 
that time the firm had been one of the 
largest customers of the local trans- 
portation company. ; 

When the new delivery service was 
brought to our attention, we immedi- 
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ately dispatched our freight solicitor 


to ascertain the cause of this develop- 


ment. Upon gaining an audience with 
the traffic manager, our representative 


‘asked if it was rates or the lack of 


service that prompted the large ex- 
penditure of money by his company to 
enable it to perform a service which 
had hitherto been handled by our com- 
pany. The traffic manager replied that 
both rates and service had been entirely 
satisfactory and admitted that the 
truck deliveries would cost more than 


those by traction. His company, how- 
ever, had concluded to try the delivery 
of its own commodity as an advertising 
campaign. This is the case of a mer- 


‘eantile business marketing, as a side 


line, the commodity of the transporta- 
tion company. 

As to truck transportation, I do not 
intimate that it has no field. As a 
feeder of rail lines it has a big and 
profitable field; but this field is only as 
a feeder and not a competitor of the 
railways. 


Full and Semi-Automatic vs. Manual Oper- 


ation for Substations * 


A Statement of the Principles Involved, Showing that the Interurban 
Railway Application Is Simpler than the Urban, but that Labor, 
Feeder Copper and Incidental Savings in General More than 
Offset the Fixed Charges on the Additional Investment 
By Cassius M. DAvis 


Railway Engineering Department, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. ve 


UTOMATIC and semi-automatic 

substations were introduced pri- 
marily as a means of conserving labor. 
They have lived up to expectations in 
this respect and have given a good 
account of themselves from an operat- 
ing point of view. They offer a new 
economic means of effecting many im- 
provements in operation in addition to 
the reduction in labor expense. Sched- 


ule speeds can be increased at a mini- 


mum expense, improvement in distribu- 
tion and conversion economics are made 
possible, additional capacity for new 
load centers can be provided in a most 
economical manner, etc. 

The purpose of this paper is briefly 
to present some of these principles, 
none of which is new, and to suggest 
their application in making a com- 
parison between manual and automatic 
control. 

There are several important differ- 
ences between interurban and city sys- 
tems, primarily because the interurban 
represents essentially a lineally loaded 
system while the load on a city system 
is distributed over an extensive area. 
A single substation on an interurban 
system usually feeds only a given 
length of a single route, while in the 
city one substation may feed portions 
of several routes and the length of 
feed is indefinite. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL FOR INTERURBAN 
SYSTEMS 


On the average interurban railway 
the cost of the labor conserved by the 
use of automatic control is considerably 
in excess of the fixed charges on the 
additional equipment. This applies to 
both single-unit and two-unit substa- 
tions, although, of course, to a lesser 
extent in the two-unit case. Auto- 
matie control for a single-unit substa- 
tion yields a gross return of from 25 
per cent to 40 per cent on the invest- 
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ment. On this account it is possible to 
strike a new balance between the sub- 
station spacing and the amount of 
feeder conductor, with a possible sub- 
stantial saving in feeder copper. 

Where it is necessary to improve the 
voltage conditions on the trolley, bal- 
ance can be struck between the fixed 
charges on the necessary additional cop- 
per and the annual operating expenses 
of additional automatic substations to 
accomplish the same result. The result 
is frequently greatly in favor of the 
substations. For example, as against 
$650,000 in feeders the desired end is 
obtained on the North Shore line by the 
use of automatic substations for about 
one-quarter this amount. The fixed 
charges on the substations would come 
to only about one-third those on the 
feeder copper. 

As an advantage incidental to the 
use of automatic substations the track 
drop will be reduced and the distribu- 
tion efficiency increased. This has a 
bearing upon the mitigation of elec- 
trolysis, which is of greater importance 
in city service than on an interurban 
line. 

There are two features in the control 
itself which must be borne in mind 
when considering the economics of sub- 
station location, first the load limiting 
resistor, and second the possibility of 
shutting down during light-load periods. 

The resistor performs the three-fold 
function of replacing the ordinary over- 
load circuit breaker, limiting the output 
of the substation and transferring part 
of the overload to adjacent substations, 
all of particular importance in inter- 
urban service. The functioning of the 
equipment makes each substation a 
reserve for its neighbors and thus be- 
comes an important factor in the selec- 
tion of the size of substation equipment. 
There are some 500-kw. units now in 
operation which, under manual control, 
would be entirely inadequate and would 
have to be replaced by 750-kw. or 1,000- 
kw. units. 


As to the second feature it is possible 
to adjust the control so that a given 
substation is in operation only when a 
substantial load can be carried. The 
load factor and conversion efficiency 
are thus improved and the running- 
light losses, which amount to from 3 
per cent to 7 per cent of the machine 
capacity, are eliminated. 

Further, elimination of labor affects 
the design of substation buildings. 
Cheaper, and in some cases smaller, 
buildings can be provided. Windows 
can be practically done away with, 
space and conveniences for operators 
can be omitted and no provision need 
be made for heating. 


Tue PROBLEM OF THE CiTy SYSTEM 


On city systems the problem fre- 
quently takes the form of a comparison 
of a few manual substations with many 
automatics. The city may be divided 
into load zones and the comparison 
simplified so that, in effect, one manual 
may be compared to three or four auto- 
matic substations. 

The first basic assumption to be made 
is that the substation apparatus and 
direct-current distribution plant, per se, 
are equally reliable in operation, re- 
quiring no more reserve equipment for 
one scheme than the other. jf 
scheme offers certain advantages over 
the other during times of emergency, 
these must be capitalized according to 
the best judgment of the operating de- 
partment. 

Similarly the same average trolley 
voltage must be used throughout the 
comparison. The trolley voltage not 
only affects the speed of the cars, and 
with it the platform expense, but also 
the distribution losses and the total 
power output of the substations. Fur- 
thermore, the trolley voltage assumed 
affects the amount of feeder conductor 
required and therefore the capital ex- 
pense. If it is impossible to assign the 
same trolley voltage to both schemes, 
then the differences resulting must be 
estimated and the equivalent capital ex- 
pense debited to the proper scheme. 

Another basic assumption is an equal- 
ity in both schemes of track and nega- 
tive return drop, and a final one is that 
the load on the system and the area 
covered by the same must be the same 
for both schemes. 

The underlying principle in the appli- 
cation of a multiplicity of small sub- 
stations is that, compared to a single 
large: station, the amount of positive 
copper required is theoretically in an 
inverse ratio to the number of substa- 
tions. The limit toward which this 
principle leads is that number of sub- 
stations which permits the elimination 
of all feeder conductor, the entire load 
being carried by the trolley. 

In the practical application of this 
principle it is impossible to realize the 
theoretical saving in positive conductor 
due to the many local conditions such 
as non-uniformity of load distribution, 
methods of sectionalizing the trolley, 
use of negative feeders to avoid unnec- 
essary electrolysis hazards, proximity 
of other points of power supply, insur- 
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ance against interruption of service, 
local city ordinances, building restric- 
tions, ete. It serves then primarily as 
a criterion by which to judge how well 
any proposed scheme has been laid out. 

The next principle is that the number 
of substations in operation can be made 
proportional to the load, maintaining 
the conversion efficiency at a maximum. 

The direct-current distribution effi- 
ciency remains the same regardless of 
the number of substations, if the same 
average trolley potential is maintained 
and the load is evenly distributed. 
Actually the distribution efficiency will 
be slightly higher since feeders will 
parallel the trolley wire even where 
calculation would indicate the average 
voltage would be maintained without 
supporting feeders. 

The alternating-current distribution 
system, if laid out for uniform voltage 
drop, would have the same efficiency re- 
gardless of the number of substations. 
This cannot usually be accomplished and 
a slightly lower efficiency results in 
practice which offsets the gain in 
efficiency mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. 

The peak load on a city system does 
not appear simultaneously at all parts 
of the system but only at a few rela- 
tively widely separated localities. It 
then gradually shifts to other parts of 
the city. Hence the greater the number 
of sources of power the shorter the 
feeds to load peaks will be and con- 


sequently the more efficient will be the 
entire system of direct-current distri- 
bution employed. 

Another principle is that the number 
of substations selected and their loca- 
tions must be such as to produce the 
most economical operating results. An 
aggregate of several small substations 
cost more than a single substation of 
the same total capacity. The difference, 
however, is offset by the smaller amount 
of positive and negative conductor re- 
quired in the former scheme. By means 
of automatic control the small stations 
can be operated with a minimum of 
labor; they can also be operated with 
a minimum of light load losses. 

A final principle concerns reserve 
capacity. In a single large manual 
substation at least one machine, equal 
in capacity to the largest, must be held 
in reserve. Thus there is always one 
idle unit upon which fixed charges must 
be carried. With a multiplicity of 
small substations, however, each acts 
as a reserve on all those surrounding 
it. The reserve is included in the nor- 
mal capacity and is always an active 
reserve earning a return on the invest- 
ment. 

The comparison between manual and 
automatic control for metropolitan sys- 
tems is necessarily close, the more so 
the denser the traffic. It is difficult to 
make specific statements which are of 
value in connection with city substa- 
tions as a class. 


Emergency Stops* 


Some Practical Suggestions as to the Emergency Use of the Motors 


in Dynamic Braking, 


with Particular Reference to 


Interurban Operating Conditions 
By H. C. Dk Camp 


Assistant General Manager the 


City Railway, 


Dayton, Ohio 


Fee best practice for making emer- 

gency stops to avoid accidents is 
a subject which has not received the 
attention it should, judging from the 
lack of information to be found in rule 
books and railway publications. 

In the standard code of rules for city 
operation, issued by the American Elec- 
tric Railway Transportation & Traffic 
Association, Rule No. 260 states: 


Motorman must not use the reverse to 
stop a car except to avoid accident or 
when the brake rigging is disabled. Motor- 
man must not reverse when the brake is 
set, but must release the brake and throw 
reverse simultaneously and when the re- 
verse handle is thrown in position, apply 
current one point at a time, otherwise the 
fuse will melt, or breaker release. Sand 
should be used when making an emer- 
gency stop. 


Now, in interurban operation such a 
stop would not be fully effective, if the 
operator followed the rule literally, 
When emergency air is applied on a 
heavy interurban car it takes six or 
Seven seconds after the brake handle 
is placed in release position for the 
brakes entirely to release. If the 
operator should reverse at the same 


"Abstract of paper read at meeting of 
Engineering Council, Central Blectric Rail- 
way Association, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 18 
and 19, 1923. 


time, the wheels would lock and the car 
slide for a considerable distance, 

Under the heading “runaway car” we 
find Rule No. 261 as follows: 


While descending a grade, should it not 
be possible to stop a car equipped with 
two motors by means of the brake, or by 
reversing in the usual manner (due to lack 
of current on car), the motorman must, 
with his controller ‘still reversed, advance 
cylinder ‘to the last position. In the event 
of the car being equipped with four motors, 
the act of reversing will cause it to stop. 
Should a car equipped with two motors 
start to roll backward while ascending a 
grade, due to lack of current on the car 
and inability of the brakes to hold it, the 
controller cylinder must be advanced to 
the last position. Should the car be 
equipped with four motors, the reverse set 
in the forward position will stop the car. 

If one were to interview operators of 
electric cars, he would find a wide 
range of opinion, notwithstanding the 
above rules, as to how emergency stops 
should be made. Some believe that 
emergency air and sand should be 
used, some would reverse and some 
would use both air and reverse. It 
might be well, therefore, for this asso- 
ciation to take some action to deter- 
mine the best method to be followed, 
under various conditions, both for in- 
terurban and city services. 

In making an emergency stop, even 
under ideal conditions, it is not always 


possible to prevent an accident, but the 
desire is to bring the car to a stop in 
the shortest possible distance. For 
example, an interurban car weighing 
thirty-five or forty tons, running at a 
speed of 40 m.p.h. on a straight and 
level track, will travel approximately 
420 ft. before it will be brought to a 
stop. Obviously, if an automobile or 
other obstruction appeared upon the 
track 200 ft. ahead of the car, an ac- 
cident could not possibly be prevented. 

Occasionally an accident occurs to a 
car on a steep grade, in connection 
with which it is stated that the oper- 
ator lost control of the car and it 
jumped the track at a curve or switch, 
resulting in serious injury or death to 
passengers. As there are four methods 
of stopping an electric car when it is 
equipped with air brakes and three 
when air is not used, it does not seem 
reasonable that such accidents should 
occur if proper instructions are given 
to operators. In order, from the stand- 
point of making a quick stop, the 
methods are: emergency air and sand, 
reversal of the motors, dynamic brak- 
ing or “bucking” the motors, as 
described in Rule No. 261, and hand 
brakes. Unfortunately, on a large num- 
ber of properties where air brakes are 
used exclusively, the hand brakes are 
not in as good an operating condition 
as they should be, owing to lack of use. 

When an emergency stop is made 
with air and sand, the sand is applied 
regardless of the condition of the rail, 
in order to prevent skidding the wheels, 
when the speed of the car is materially 
reduced. 

In reversing the motors, the number 
of points of power to be given should 
be determined by actual test of the 
various types of equipment on the 
property, in order that the breaker will 
not be released, as this would cause de- 
lay to reset it. Besides, even if the 
breaker did remain in, the draft of too 
much power might tend to lock the 
wheels, causing them to skid, with loss 
of effectiveness of the stop. 

When dynamic braking is resorted 
to, after other means have failed, the 
following procedure might be followed 
rather than that covered in Rule No. 
261: 

On a four-motor equipment using K 
control, the reverse handle must always 
be in the opposite direction from that 
in which the car is moving. If the car 
is moving forward, the reverse handle 
would be pulled backward and the main 
controller handle left in the off position. 
In the same situation, with a two- 
motor equipment, after the reverse 
handle has been pulled backward, the 
main controller handle should be moved 
to the last point. Under these condi- 
tions, the car will be brought to a sud- 
den stop and if going down a grade, 
will not stand still, but move at slow 
speed, not sufficient to cause much 
damage, but such as to permit the 
operator to block the wheels. 

When the car is headed up grade, 
with the reverse handle in the forward 
position, and it tends to run backward, 
the reverse handle would not be 
touched, as it would be in the opposite 
direction from that in which the car is 
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moving. In a two-motor equipment, 
‘the reverse being left in the forward 
position, the main controller handle 
would be moved to the last point. 
When dynamic braking is resorted to 
it is also best to instruct the motorman 
to throw out the breaker. The trolley 
may be off the wire, and, in the case of 
a two-man car, while the motorman is 
trying this method, the conductor 
might be trying to put it on. The sud- 
den restoration of the line current, 
while the motors are generating, might 
damage the equipment to such an ex- 
tent that the stop could not be made. 
Where cars are equipped with pneu- 
matic or electric remote control, using 
trolley current for operating the 
switches or contactors and thus re- 
quiring that the main controller handle 
be placed on the first point before the 


reverser will be thrown, some mechani-_ 


cal means should be provided to throw 
the reverser by hand, as both the air 


and current may be off at the same 
time. Otherwise this method of emer- 
gency stopping could not be used. 

_ In both interurban and city service, 
where air brakes are used exclusively, 
it is good practice to make one or two 
safety stops with the hand brakes, in 
a round trip, to assure the operator 
they are in good condition. 

In view of what has been said, it 
might be well to appoint a committee 
to make exhaustive tests, under all con- 
ditions and with all kinds of equipment, 
so that specific rules could be promul- 
gated for the proper instruction of 
operators of electric cars, so that when 
emergency stops are properly made, 
accidents can be minimized if they can- 
not be prevented. Then it would be 
well for operating officials to demon- 
strate to their men the methods recom- 
mended, as this would be more effective 
in practice than oral or printed instruc- 
tions. 


Automatic and Semi-Automatic Substations 
for Electric Railways" 


A General Review of the Subject with Illustrations to Show the Sources 
of Savings Which Result from Non-Manual Switching—Full 
Automatic Control in General Appears Preferable 


By C. A. BUTCHER 


General Engineering Department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE function of a railway substa- 

tion is to apply a reliable source 
of power to a certain portion of the 
system. The traffic department con- 
siders the power supply reliable Meseat 
enables it to maintain satisfactory 
schedules. The engineer’s problem is 
to insure such reliability by the most 
efficient means. 

Is automatic operation more or less 
reliable than manual operation? There 
will be two answers to this question— 
yes and no; but the affirmative answer 
will, without a doubt, be by far the 
more general. ; 

Measured by past standards, most 
manually operated substations are con- 
sidered reliable, therefore the expendi- 
ture for equipment to convert them for 
automatic operation must be justified 
by economy. The major saving is, of 
course, that due to the elimination of 
operators. Comparing this saving with 
fixed charges on the capital investment 
required for the automatic features 
will, everything else being equal, deter- 
mine whether or not the change should 
be made. 

A study was recently made to deter- 
mine whether it would be economical 
to equip the substations on a certain 
system with automatic switching. Each 
station is equipped with two 300-kw. 
units, and the first thought was that 
the fixed charges on such equipment 
would probably offset the gain to be 
realized by the saving of operators’ 


*Abstract of paper presented at annual 
meeting of Central Electric Railway Asso- 
" Louisville, Ky., Jan. 18 and 19; 


wages. The hourly wage rate for oper- 
ators averages 51 cents, and in some 
cases the hours of duty overlap. In 
several stations, as high as thirty man- 
hours per day are required. 

The analysis, covering a group of five 
stations, shows that the total cost of 


‘automatic equipment installed is $80,000 


and the net saving in labor, after allow- 
ing for periodic inspection of automatic 
stations, totals $20,050. Allowing 15 
per cent per annum to cover main- 
tenance, insurance, interest, deprecia- 
tion and taxes, there remains a net 
yearly saving of $8,050. 


REDUCING POWER LOSSES 


In another station, not included in 
the group of five, two old low-speed, 
engine-type, double-current generators 
are operated as synchronous convert- 
ers. As such, they do not compare 
favorably in efficiency with converters 
of modern design. With an average 
load of 40 per cent the efficiency of the 
old machines, based on original condi- 


tions, is approximately 83.5 per cent... 


On the basis of twenty-eight machine- 
hours per day total for the two units, 
the annual conversion loss at 1.5 cents 
per kilowatt-hour is $4,047. 

‘A single 500-kw. modern synchronous 
converter is adequate for the service at 
this station. On a comparable basis it 
will operate for twenty hours per day 
at an average load of 45 per cent. At 
this load, the efficiency is 94 per cent. 
The annual conversion loss would be 
$1,471. 

The cost of automatic switching and 
a new converter operated from the 


present transformers, all installed, will 
be approximately $15,000. Allowing 15 
per cent for annual charges and $300 
per year for periodic inspection, the 
annual charges total $2,550. Added to 
the power saving of $2,576 there will 
be a labor saving of $4,500 per year, or 
a total of $7,076. The net annual sav- 
ing of $4,526 will pay a return of 30 
per cent on the investment. 


Wuen Is SEMI-AUTOMATIC SWITCHING 
JUSTIFIED? 


Started manually, a semi-automatic 
substation runs until shut down accord- 
ing to some schedule by one of a num- 
ber of different methods, such as by 
a time switch, by momentary interrup- 
tion of the alternating-current supply, 
or by an attendant who enters the sta- 
tion for that purpose. Such operation 
requires that the equipment include all 
of the protective devices essential to a 
full automatic equipment, such as those 
which operate to prevent open-phase 
running, excess temperature of ma- 
chine or transformer windings, over- 
heated bearings, operation with open 
shunt field winding, etc. Complete 
automatic operation of the direct-cur- 
rent equipment is, of course, essential. 

Since the station runs continuously 
during its scheduled period of opera- 
tion, there will not be the saving in 
light-load losses such as would be 
effected by a full automatic equipment; 
however, load requirements may be 
such as to make this item negligible. 
The item of attendance is not entirely 
eliminated, and, as the following com- 
parison will show, the cost of the addi- 
tional equipment required for full auto- 
matic control is such that the attend- 
ance item is quite apt to exceed the 
fixed charges on the additional invest- 
ment. 

The following is a comparison of the 
investments in the three classes of 
switching equipment for a 300-kw., 60- 
cycle converter substation operated from 
a three-phase, 22,000-volt supply cir- 
cuit. The investment in each case in- 
cludes a high-tension oil circuit breaker. 


Fixed 
Charges 
Invest- 5 Opera- Annual 
ment perCent tion Charges 
Manual... 5. "$2,385 $358 $3,600 $3,958 
Semi-automatic. 3,460 519 900 1,419 
Automatic......- 5,950 893 300 1,193 
Semi- 
Automatic Automatic 
Investment in excess of man- 
ualswitching......--- . $1075 $3,565 
Additional fixed charges.....- 161 535 
Operating saving per year... . 2,700 3,300 
Net saving....-.-- i. 2,539 2,765 
Return on investment, per cent 236 80 


The cost of full automatic switching 
in excess of semi-automatic switching 
is $2,490. However, the full automatic 
station shows an additional yearly sav- 
ing of $226, which represents a return 
of 9 per cent on the additional invest- 
ment. 

While the returns from full auto- 
matic switching do not appear so 
attractive as for semi-automatic, and 
the investment required is greater, the 
actual difference in capital required is 


174 


quite small compared with the advan- 
tages obtained from full automatic 
equipment. 

In case of an interruption of the 
alternating-current power supply, all 
semi-automatic stations on the lines in- 
volved will shut down and it becomes 
necessary for an attendant to restart 
each one. 

As the capacity of the stations under 
consideration increases, the advantage 
in first cost favoring semi-automatic 
switching becomes materially less, be- 
cause the cost of additional full auto- 
matic control features remains prac- 
tically constant except for the cost of 
the electrically-operated starting and 
running switches. The advantage is of 
censequence only for the control of 
units of 500 kw. capacity or less. Since 
units of this rating are used mostly in 
interurban service, it is evident that 
only in such service will the unattended, 
semi-automatic station have a probable 
application. In this field, it will be 
limited to those stations from which a 
temporary interruption of service is not 
of service consequence. 


AUTOMATIC FEATURES IN ATTENDED 
STATIONS 


The features of semi-automatic sta- 
tions may be applied to large manually 
operated stations to great advantage. 
For example, automatic control of the 
direct-current switching equipment and 
especially of the feeders insures a mini- 
mum of interruption to service from 
faults which occur in the direct-current 
distribution system. General applica- 
tion of protective devices provides ade- 
quate protection to the station equip- 
ment and eliminates much of the hazard 
of the human element. 

Since substations of 1,000 kw. capac- 
ity or higher are general only on the 
larger railway systems in which an in- 
terruption of service is of serious con- 
sequence, there will be few who will 
advocate unattended semi - automatic 
operation of such equipment. A pro- 
posal covering semi-automatic switch- 
ing consisting of full automatic control 
of the direct-current equipment and all 
of the various protective features for 
a number of large stations supplying 
suburban service was recently made. 

By means of a rather complete sig- 
naling system, also proposed, a single 
Operator, regardless of the station of 
the group in which he might be, would 
receive a warning signal of any change 
which might occur in any of the main 
and feeder circuits at any station. By 
the manipulation of a selective system 
similar to that of the ordinary machine 
telephone switching, he would be able 
to determine from which station and by 
what device the alarm was set into 
operation. 

An automobile and good connecting 
roads provide for covering the distance 
between any two stations of the group 
in a few minutes. 

If the operator should determine that 
a direct-current feeder circuit breaker 
has opened, he would know that when 
the fault in the load circuit has been 
cleared this circuit would be automat- 
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ically reclosed. However, if the reclos- 
ing should not take place in reasonable 
time, he would notify the line depart- 
ment of the circuit involved. Since the 
feeder equipment proposed is of a type 
which only opens on short circuit, and 
not on overload, the operator would feel 
sure that an outage of any duration is 
being caused by a grounded trolley or 
feeder. 

Should he determine that a machine 
has shut down, he would go to the sta- 
tion to restore service by restarting 
the machine if his investigation showed 
that the conditions causing the shut 
down were transient. 

It is proposed that each station shall 
be supplied from Separate alternating- 
current circuits so that only due to a 
general disturbance would all stations 
be shut down simultaneously. Follow- 
ing such general disturbance, it would, 
of course, take considerable time to 
restore all of the stations to service. 
The study made indicates that the in- 
vestment in the necessary equipment 
should be a profitable one. 


SWITCHING EQUIPMENT FOR 
NEw STATIONS 


In cases where it has become neces- 
sary to abandon obsolete direct-current 
generating stations, the purchase of 
power from large modern central sta- 
tions and the installation of converter 
equipment located at the most econom- 
ical points of distribution are produc- 
tive of a saving in power. This is due to 
the reduction of losses in generation 
and distribution. The obvious location 
for a single substation replacing a gen- 
erating station would be at the load 
center or as close to it as possible. 
Where the capacity involved is not such 
as to require more than two units, 
automatic operation of such a station 
effects additional saving by eliminating 
the necessity for operators. Where the 
capacities involve more than two units, 
economy is effected by the installation 
of a number of smaller automatically 
controlled stations at such locations as 
will permit of the maximum reduction 
of investment and power losses in the 
power system as a whole consistent with 
good operation. 


SUPERVISORY CoNnTROL Is A RECENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


Supervisory control systems, using 
the principles and the highly developed 
devices of machine telephone switching, 
provide simple and efficient means for 
placing the supervision and control of 
any number of stations in the hands 
of a single dispatcher, By the combi- 
nation of automatic switching and su- 
pervisory control, even the most com- 
plex switching arrangements may be 
successfully controlled without a station 
attendant. 

There are no general solutions to the 
many problems involved and in no two 
cases are the conditions encountered the 
same. Therefore, each proposition must 
be considered ‘separately. The correct 
choice of switching will be that which 
best meets financial, economical and 
operating conditions. 
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New York Association Holds 
Midwinter Meeting 


4 bes regular midwinter meeting of 

the New York Electric Railway 
Association was held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, on Jan. 25. 
There were morning and afternoon 
sessions, with a banquet in the evening. 
Owing to the crowded condition of the 


columns of this paper this week, due — 


to the report of the Louisville meeting 
of the Central Electric Railway Asso- 
ciaion, it is possible to print in this 
issue only two of the papers presented 
at the New York meeting. One of 
these was on “Selling Principle of the 
Weekly Pass,” by Walter Jackson of 
Mount Vernon. This paper was dis- 
cussed in person by W. H. Boyce, New 
Brighton, Pa., and E. M. Walker, Terre 
Haute, Ind. S. W. Greenland, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., sent a written communi- 
cation. In addition the following papers 
were presented: “Lubrication of Rail- 
way Motors,” by L. M. Clark, New 
York; “Fundamental Principles of State 
Motor Vehicle Common Carrier Reg- 
ulation,” by D. CG, Fenner, New York: 
“Insulation of Catenary and Other 
Power and Railway Systems,” by Arthur 
O. Austin, Barberton, Ohio. 

Mr. Clark’s paper appears in another 
column of this issue. The papers by 
Messrs. Fenner and Austin with the 
discussion on them and an extended 
report of the other features of the meet- 
ing will be published in the issue of 
next week. 

Earlier in the day there was a spe- 
cial meeting of the auditors and claim 
agents of a number of the New York 
State companies for the purpose of 
perfecting an organization whereby they 
might meet frequently and discuss prob- 
lems with which they might be con- 
fronted. A chairman was elected and 
two meetings a year will be held. 


THE BANQUET 


The principal speaker at the banquet 
of the evening was Hon. Carl D. Jack- 
son, former public utility commissioner 
of Wisconsin and at one time president 
of the Association of Public Utility 
Commissions, who condemned the plan 
of returning to local regulation in 
New York State. He said that forty- 
two states in this country now have 
state utility commissions and that their 
utility laws are based largely on the 
laws of New York State and Wisconsin 
which were pioneers in this legislation. 
He said there are four principles which 
should be followed in the relation of the 
utility to the public. The first of these 
is that service is the principal thing 
which the public desires. The second 
is that service should be rendered at as 
reasonable a rate as possible with jus- 
tice to the public and utility. The third 
is that competition as a regulator is 
wrong and wasteful, and the- fourth, 
that efficient regulation demands a 
supervision of security issues of util- 


ities. All regulation embodies these 
principles. 
Finally, these principles should be 


enforced by an impartial body. 
city could 


The 
not do this because it is an 
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Lubricating Railway Motors * 


Cleanliness Is Quite as Essential as the Use of a High Grade Lubricant 
—Water and Dirt Must Be Kept Out of Bearings 
to Obtain Efficient Service 


By L. M. CLARK 


interested party to the question of rates. 
- Jurisdiction must be by the state. Mr. 
Jackson then gave examples from Wis- 
consin, showing objections of city regu- 
lation. 
state, such a step would be backward 
and against public interest. Mr. J ack- 
son also, said that it would be most re- 
actionary and disastrous to return to 
local control of utilities. 


American Engineering Council 


HE annual meeting of the Amer- 

ican Engineering Council, the oper- 
ating body of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, was held in 
Washington Jan. 11 and 12. Mortimer 
E. Cooley was re-elected president of 
the federation and J. Parke Channing, 
Calvert Townley, Philip M. Moore and 
Gardner Williams were elected vice- 
presidents. Among the topics consid- 
ered on which resolutions were adopted 
were improvements in the Patent Office, 
better conditions for the development 
of water powers and engineering edu- 
cation. 

The principal addresses at the ban- 
quet on Jan. 11 were by Ambassador 
Caetani of Italy, Calvin W. Rice and 
Elmer A. Sperry. Mr. Rice reported on 
his South American trip and urged an 
interchange of engineering education 
between the United States and the 
countries of South America. He 
declared that Verne L. Havens had 
performed an invaluable service in 
bringing the enginecrs of Latin Amer- 
ica and those of the United States 
closer together. Mr. Sperry told of 
progress made by the engineering pro- 
fessions of Japan and pointed out that 
there is much that American engineers 
ean learn from members of their pro- 
fession in the island empire. 

Prince Caetani, who is an engineer, 
spoke about the work which Italian 
labor had done and could do in develop- 
ing the engineering, industrial and 
agricultural enterprises in this country. 
He also gave statistics of electrical 
enterprises in Italy and said that by 
electric transmission systems the water 
power in the Alps, where the water is 
plentiful in summer, is being used to 
supplement that in the Apennines, 
where water is plentiful in winter and 
rather scarce in summer. 


American Gear Manufacturers’ 
Association 


HE seventh annual meeting of the 

American Gear Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel 
‘Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on April 
19, 20 and 21. 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of this association, A. W. 
Copeland, president of the Detroit Gear 
& Machine Company, was elected to 
fill the vacancy on the committee caused 
by the death of John B. Foote, presi- 
dent Foote Brothers Gear & Machine 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Copeland’s 
membership on the committee will con- 
tinue until the annual meeting of the 
association in April, when this position 
will be filled by election. 


At the present time, in any’ 


Vice-President Railway Improvement Company, 


HERE is probably no piece of 

machinery that is subjected to 
more severe service and more abuse 
and given relatively less care than a 
railway motor. The earlier types 
were designed to be lubricated by 
grease. Later on, motors were brought 
out adapted for oil lubrication, and in a 
more or less makeshift manner the 
older motors were converted over. Gen- 
erally speaking, the new design was a 
compromise between the top-feed prin- 
ciple of the earlier motors and the bot- 
tom-feed extensively used for truck 
journals. Large openings were located 
in the sides of bearings and housings 
provided with cavities extending some 
distance below these openings. The 
housings were filled with saturated 
waste, intended to be in contact both 
with the shaft or axle, through the 
bearing openings, and a supply of oil 
contained in the bottom of housings. 
Partitions in the housings afforded a 
means of measuring the depth of the 
oil. Spring-actuated, felt-lined, flanged 
covers closed the tops of the housings. 
This general arrangement has remained 
practically unchanged for over twenty 
years. 

We are told that lubrication consists 
of the separation of adjacent bearing 
surfaces by a film of oil. Logically, 
there should be nothing in the oil that 
would cause bearings to wear exces- 
sively. Let us assume the operators of 
such motors use good oil and plenty of 
it, and yet the bearings wear out. Why? 
Not because they are deficient in ma- 
terial or workmanship; not because they 
are improperly lubricated in so far as 
the quality and quantity of oil is con- 
cerned, but because dirt, grit, wheel- 
wash and other foreign substances enter 
the bearings. 

How do all these foreign substances 
get into the bearings? Mostly, by rea- 
son of loose-fitting covers, weak 
springs, defective gaskets and, not in- 
frequently, lost covers. Furthermore, 
every time a cover is opened for inspec- 
tion or oiling more dirt gets in, and a 
whole lot of it too. When the interiors 
of housings are being inspected, it is 
not an uncommon occurrence to observe 
the packing waste reposing on the top 
of a dirty motor frame, and this same 
waste is put back into the housing, with 
perhaps a dash of oil to assist in wash- 
ing the dirt down into the bearing. 

Wheel-wash is a disastrous element, 
and most difficult to contend with, par- 
ticularly with side-feed motors. During 
rainy weather, and especially when 
operating over tracks submerged in 
water, it is almost impossible to keep 
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it out. When water gets into a motor 
housing, the capillary function of the 
packing waste immediately ceases, it 
quickly becomes glazed, and there is no 
further lubrication until these condi- 
tions are corrected. 

One of the bugbears of railway motor 
lubrication is the glazing of packing 
waste, which intercepts the flow of oil 
to the bearing. Glazing is caused by 
dirt clogging the capillary paths, by 
contact with water or by insufficient 
saturation. This trouble is so preval- 
ent that many companies feel justified 
in using the lower grades of packing 
waste, which is false economy. Packing 
waste will never become glazed so long 
as a clean film of oil is maintained on 
the shaft or axle. By eliminating dirt 
and water, and keeping it properly 
saturated, a good grade of wool waste 
will require no attention for many 
years. 

Wool, in its ordinary twisted yarn 
form, has a capillary lift of approxi- 
mately three inches with the average 
oil used for motor lubrication. Cotton 
ranges from 5 to 6 in., dependent upon 
the degree of twist. This difference is 
due to the relative size of the capillary 
paths in the two materials. Some com- 
panies use mixtures of wool and cotton, 
based upon the theory that cotton adds 
to the saturating capacity, and makes 
for better results. It is not the greater 
saturating capacity, but the increased 
average capillary lift that overcomes 
certain difficulties. Some motor hous- 
ings are constructed where the distance 
from the bottoms to the bearing open- 
ings is as much as 5 in. With wool 
waste having an approximate lifting ca- 
pacity of but 3 in. it is obvious what 
happens when less than two inches is 
contained in such housings. 

The rate of oil feed through wool or 
cotton varies radically according to the 
height of capillary lift. For example, 
the housing of a side-feed motor is filled 
with 3 in. of oil. The first quarter inch 
will feed out within twenty-four hours, 
the second may last four days, the third 
two weeks. This clearly brings out a 
condition of too much oil at the start 
and not enough later on. Bearing 
temperatures have much to do with the 
rate of feed. As the temperature in- 
creases, the viscosity of the oil becomes 
less and the rate of flow through the- 
capillary paths of the packing waste 
correspondingly greater. 

The function of lubrication is to pre- 
vent abrasion of the bearing surfaces 
and to assist in conducting the heat 
generated. Fundamentally, oils for 
motor lubrication should possess a high 
coefficient of adhesion, so that the film 
will not slip away from the bearing 
surfaces, and inversely a low coefficient 
of cohesion—frequently referred to as 
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internal friction—so that the consti- 
tuents of the oil may be readily moved 
among themselves, as it were. High 
cohesion is detrimental to good lubrica- 
tion because more power is required to 
turn the moving parts. The range of 
viscosity should not be too great, and 
the viscosity at the normal maximum 
running temperatures of bearings 
should be as low as is consistent with 
insuring a continuous film between the 
bearing surfaces. This at once brings 
out the desirability of using a lighter 


grade of oil in cold weather. Heavy oils 


possess a high coefficient of cohesion, 
and they increase bearing temperatures 
materially. Heat indicates a translation 
of energy, and in these days of power 
economy more attention should be given 
to the question of lubricating oils. 

Many electric railway operators seem 
to think they are securing satisfactory 
lubrication so long as hot bearings are 
not prevalent. Hot bearings are a 
disease, and in most cases are directly 
due to mechanical defects. Obviously, 
inadequate lubrication will aggravate 
such troubles, whereas good lubrication 
will tend to lessen them. By the use 
of mild abrasives mixed with suitable 
oils, a mechanically perfect bearing can 
be worn entirely out in a few hours 
without causing it to run hot. The 
elimination of hot bearings does not by 
any means spell perfect lubrication. 

With regard to bearings, we all ap- 
preciate the desirability of good mate- 
rials, accurate workmanship, smooth 
finishes, correct clearances, alignment 
and similar details. There are, how- 
ever, two points that are frequently 
overlooked, First, chamfering the in- 
side edges of waste openings is abso- 
lutely essential to insure the flow of 
oil around the shaft or axle. The 
chamfering should be liberal, not a 
mere breaking of the edges but a 
thirty-degree cut-back of at least three- 
sixteenths inch, Second, the provision 
of one or two grooveways between the 
waste openings through to the flange 
ends of bearings to assist in conducting 
oil to the faces of flanges, which are 
the most difficult parts of bearings to 
lubricate. 

Where means are provided for keep- 
ing the packing waste continuously 
saturated to the proper degree, the 
top-feed principle of lubrication gives 
the best results. There is no tend- 
ency for the packing waste to settle 
away from the shaft or axle, and 
smaller quantities are required. By 
utilizing the combined factors of capil- 
larity and gravity, the waste openings 
in bearings can be made much smaller. 
This is very desirable, both in point 
of increased bearing surface and in 
maintaining rotundity of solid bearings 
that are pressed into the housings. 

Split bearings are a necessary evil, 
the chief difficulty being that of keep- 
ing them tight in the housings or 
frames. Dowel pins and keys serve to 
hold bearings in position for a time, but 
eventually they become loose and 
troubles result. Means should be de- 
vised for locking axle bearings securely 
in place, with a sufficient range of 
take-up to compensate for irregular- 
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ities in the bores of housing or frames. 
The welding up and reboring of motor 
frames is an expensive job, but much 
of this is avoided where bearings are 
efficiently lubricated, 

In the past, too little attention has 
been given to the grade of labor em- 
ployed to oil motors. The job is a dirty 
one; it is frequently done at night and 
under conditions that are anything but 
agreeable. From the standpoint of 
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relative importance, an oiler should be 
one of the best paid employees. Better 
than this, however, is a system of lubri- 
cation where the human element be- 
comes a negligible quantity; a system 
that will eliminate all dirt, wheel-wash 
and other destructive agents, and 
automatically supply clean lubricating 
oil in quantities commensurate with the 
work which bearings are called upon 
to perform. 


The Selling Principle of the Weekly Pass* 


Particulars 


Are Given of Various Installations Beginning with Racine 


in 1919—The Pass Has Developed Off-Peak Riding and Won 
Many Automobile Owners to the Cars 


By WALTER JACKSON 
Fare and Bus Consultant, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


HE adjective “selling” has been 

chosen purposely to stress from the 
start that the unlimited ride, trans- 
ferable weekly pass stands for some- 
thing much more than a new rate. It 
is a change from the non-salable flat 
fare to the salable differential fare. 
The very points in which the weekly 
pass differs from the blanket transpor- 
tation used abroad emphasize this sell- 
ing principle. The foreign season 
ticket is seldom available for a shorter 
period than one month, so that it can- 
not be used to make a wide appeal. It 
is restricted (theoretically) to use by 
the original purchaser, and it is so un- 
scientifically priced as a rule that it is 
looked upon as an evil rather than as a 
sales leader in the merchandising 
sense. Contrast this with the Ameri- 
can weekly pass. It can be bought for 
the shortest calendar period—one week 
—so that any consistent rider of the 
smallest means can enjoy its advan- 
tages. The purchaser does not have 
to sign his name to formidable docu- 
ments, but can buy the pass on the car 
as easily as a single ride. It is not only 
transferable, but transferability is one 
of its big selling points. Finally, the 
company reminds the purchaser of the 
value of unlimited riding in every way, 
instead of regretting that he is on the 
cars four times a day. 

If the differences between the foreign 
and American season tickets have been 
correctly set forth, then the latter em- 
bodies a new selling principle. This is 
borne out by experience. In two gen- 
erations the foreign season ticket has 
failed to achieve one-half, even one- 
third, the popularity in riding and rey- 
enue ratio attained by the American 


weekly pass in two to three years... 


There are installations, like Youngs- 
town and Tacoma, where practically 
half of all the rides and more than 
one-third of the revenue comes from 
pass riders. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WEEKLY Pass 


The weekly pass first saw the light 
at Racine, Wis., a city of some 60,000 
population, in August, 1919. There 
were two reasons that led the writer to 
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suggest such an innovation: The first 
was that it would benefit safety car 
operation immensely through cutting 
down the transactions with odd fares, 
tickets and transfers; the second was 
that it would tend to equalize in- 
equalities between long and short-haul 
riders in a city with distances too short 
and headways too long to make use of 
a zone-fare system. 

The idea behind the second point 
was that if we sold a person unlimited 
transportation the one living close in 
would take more rides (as in going 
home for lunch), while the person liv- 
ing further out would be too far away 
from home to go to lunch, even when 
luncheon riding cost him nothing. Of 
course, the passenger thinks in terms 
of trips and not of miles, so that in 
actual practice the short-haul man is 
satisfied that as he is taking more rides 
than the long-haul man he is getting a 
square deal whether he gets more miles 
or not. 

This brings up an objection to the 
pass that used to be considered a 
crusher, namely, that a person on a 
pass would ride so much as to put the 
railway into bankruptcy. These ob- 
jectors must have been thinking of the 
year 1900 or so, when people rode on 
the trolley cars for the novelty and 
pleasure of the thing. What really 
happens is this: The pass buyer learns 
to use the street railway in exactly 
the same way as he-uses the elevators 
in a building, namely, as a service. He 
no longer has to figure whether it will 
be worth while to pay fare for this or 
that short ride. He does ride oftener, 
therefore, to serve his convenience and 
to save his time; but he certainly does 
not ride for fun or to spite the railway. 

The transferable feature of the pass 
has not justified the fears of the ob- 
jectors, either. When a pass-holder 
goes off to work in the morning, the 
pass will probably stay in his pocket 
until he comes back. The only excep- 
tion is that of the business man who 
may turn it over to his errand boy. 
Even this is unimportant, for the er- 
rand boy is not traveling in the rush 
hours and it is a safe bet that most of 
the money he used to get for car fare 
never got as far as the car—let alone 
the company’s treasury. 
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In every community there are a num- 
ber of artisans, workmen, agents, so- 
licitors and others whose work takes 
them to different parts of the city, but 
they make up but a small percentage 
of the total riding. Beside, in these 
days, almost all such persons have been 
doing their business. in cheap automo- 
piles. If, as has actually happened, 
wwe induce an insurance agent to give up 
his auto for a car-pass, we are getting 
back business that would otherwise be 
lost. Let the agent ride fifty times a 
day if he wants to. He does all his 
business riding in the off-peak hours, 
so he costs us no more than if he rode 
only twice a day. 


Tur Economic BASIS 0F THE PASS 


Now as to the pricing of the pass: 
If we were in the good old days, when 
the public had either to take a car or 
walk, we could not think of going be- 
low the price of three ticket fares a 
day or say twenty a week. By ticket 
fares is meant, of course, whatever rate 
the fairly frequent rider is enjoying. 
Naturally, the pass riders are drawn 
from the ticket class and not from 
those who ride so seldom that they find 
it better to pay the maximum or cash 
fare. But as we are not living in 
monopoly days, we must consider quite 
a variety of factors that should influ- 
ence the price we set for the pass. 

In the most favorable instance, as in 
Terre Haute, the price of the pass 
equals twenty fares. We did not haye 
to make any great bargain to draw 
traffic. The 5-cent fare and a 60 per 
cent increase in service through safety 
cars had continued to increase the 
trolley car habit despite an increase in 
private automobiles. In Terre Haute 
so many people already had the habit 
of using the trolleys four times a day 
that there would have been risk of loss 
if less than twenty fares had been 
charged for the privilege of unlimited 
riding. Belief in the twenty-time rate 
has been justified by the facts. Rev- 
enue is running 6 per cent ahead of the 
more prosperous period of 1921 and 
early 1922, and there are 1,600 pass 
buyers in a town of 75,000. 

The next highest pass rate is that of 
Racine, the pioneer installation. At 
first it cost practically eighteen times 
the ticket rate of 5.5 cents and then 
slightly more than seventeen times the 
5.83 cents ticket rate. Two and one- 
half years’ experience make this in- 
stallation of exceptional interest. The 
pass was installed when business was 
good, and the writer figured that once 
Racine sold more than 1,000 passes it 
was on the right side. This figure was 
attained within a month and from 
2,200 to 2,300 are now sold. The pass 
brings 20 per cent of the revenue and 
about 35 per cent of the riding. 

The course of the weekly pass in 
Racine is pretty good proof that it is 
not a short-lived novelty. In fact, the 
depression following the boom proved 
that the pass rider is the most persist- 
ent. When cash and ticket revenues 
fell off 30 to 35 per cent, pass revenue 
dropped only 10 per cent. This is be- 
eause pass riders are naturally provi- 
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dential and also because they include 
the clerical and professional classes 
which do not lose their employment 
as suddenly as a factory workman. The 
pass also attracts the very people who 
would be most likely to use an auto- 
mobile, if the car ride had not been 
made so cheap and pleasant for them. 

In Fort Wayne the pass was installed 
at a price equivalent to sixteen times 
the ticket fare. Recent months show 
as high as sixteen per cent reyenue 
over the same period of 1921, though, 
of course, not all of this increase should 
be credited to the pass. 

A number of installations charge 
prices equivalent to fifteen or fourteen 
times the ticket rate. This is a satis- 
factory multiplier in communities 
where there is a lot of private automo- 
biling with a consequently large num- 
ber of pick-ups, or in places where 
there is some jitney competition. 

The lowest price charged for a pass 
is that of Tacoma, which is equal to 
12% ticket fares of 8 cents. This low 
price was fixed because traffic had 
failed to increase over pre-war figures 
despite a liberal increase in service. 
The attempt of the administration to 
flood the town with 5-cent jitneys in 
its desperate effort to force the railway 
to go from 10 cents cash and 8 cents 
ticket to 5 cents flat was another factor. 
At any rate the people of Tacoma con- 
sider the pass such a wonderful bar- 
gain that more than 12,000 a week are 
sold—which means that more than 12 
per cent of the total population are 
passholders. More than 50 per cent of 
the riding is done on a pass. In the 
rush hours practically three persons 
out of every four have no occasion to 
stop at the farebox—a wonderful con- 
dition for safety car operation. 


Ture Pass INCREASES THE CAR-RIDING 
HABIT AS EXPECTED 


The sales thought back of the pass 
was that if we gave a wholesale rate 
for wholesale use and also relieved the 
patron of all figuring per trip and fare- 
handling operations we would get him 
to use the cars with the same fine sense 
of abandon about cost that he was dis- 
playing in running an automobile. The 
writer’s idea of a wholesale rate is one 
that compels the spending of a fixed 
sum in a fixed period. _When we sell 
cut-rate tickets without a time limit 
and without confining their use to one 
person at one time, we are not sure the 
ticket buyer is a truly wholesale cus- 
tomer. The weekly pass settles that 
question so clearly that wherever in- 
stalled it quells the demand for a lower 
fare—if it does nothing else whatever. 
The steady rider is entitled to enjoy 
a 5, 4, 8, 2 or even a 1-cent fare if 
he gives us $1 or more a week and does 
not take more than two rush-hour rides 
a day. By the same token, the non- 
steady rider should pay 10 cents if 
necessary, while the semi-occasional 
rider is entitled to some ticket rate in 
between. 

Almost everywhere the pass rider 
tends to take four gross rides a day. 
After allowance is made for the trans- 
fer trips in these rides, we find that the 
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net rides range from twenty to twenty- 
five a week. So the pass rider has 
gotten to a 5-cent fare or less and 
enjoys a frictionless ride at the same 
time. 

The pass does more than to increase 
the riding of the passholder. Since a 
person can take but two rush-hour 
rides, the rest of his rides are off-peak. 
Most of the off-peak rides are on ac- 
count of entertainment. People do not 
usually go to entertainments alone. If 
the passholder goes out oftener, so does 
his sweetheart, or wife, or children, or 
chums—and for most of these there is 
paid a fare that would not have come 
otherwise. Also, if a passholder wants 
to ride four or five blocks, the non- 
passholder has to trail along via car 
and thus another fare is created. 
Every passholder is a business solicitor 
who brings anywhere from three to five 
or more companion fares per week. 
This is why it is safe to figure on an 
even break as regards the passholders 
themselves. 


Pass VERSUS JITNEY AND AUTOMOBILE 


Although the Racine pass had no oc- 
casion to kill jitneys it proved capable 
of preventing them when the hard 
times came; and at Kenosha, the second 
installation, it helped to root them out. 
Observation of this led the Youngstown 
Municipal Railway to try the weekly 
pass as a last hope against the 250 
jitneys then rife in Youngstown. Ina 
few months, more than half the jitneys 
were wiped out, the company’s revenue 
advancing more than 30 per cent, while 
its usefulness to the public—as 
measured by customers — advanced 
more than 50 per cent. 

The reason why a pass can kill the 
jitney is that it offers something that 
cannot be duplicated by the individually 
owned automobile—it grants blanket 
transportation. Only a corporation 
having vehicles throughout the com- 
munity can offer a ride in any direc- 
tion for any distance any time. The 
person who has signed up to buy un- 
limited electric railway service lets the 
jitney go by; the person who buys one 
ride at a time under the old system took 
whichever vehicle offered itself first. 
This reduces the jitney operator’s rev- 
enue below the point of subsistence in 
spite of freedom from operating re- 
sponsibility. This is so simple that it 
sounds too good to be true to some who 
still prefer to pin their faith on ordi- 
nances that turn out the jitmey one 
year and bring it back the next. 

The most unusual fight between car 
pass and jitney bus is offered by Ta- 
coma. In that city the Mayor de- 
manded a cut to 5 cents from the pre- 
vailing average fare of 9 cents, namely, 
from 10 cents cash and 8 cents ticket. 
To enforce his threat he imported 
twenty-eight buses that had found the 
going too hard after the railway con- 
solidation and fare reduction at Spo- 
kane. These buses began business on 
a large scale in the very same week 
that the $1 pass was introduced. Then 
the war began. 

At first the 5-cent buses carried 
9,000 to 10,000 people a day. These 
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were largely casuals who would have 
paid a 10-cent fare on the cars. On 
the other hand, the $1 pass rate ap- 
pealed to the industrial rider. In the 
first week, July 24-30, the railway sold 
7,094 passes; in the eighteenth week, 
Noy. 20-26, 11,274. As the list of pass 
riders lengthened, the jitneys picked 
up less and less traffic during the rush 
hours and at night, when passholders 
are out with companions, in spite of the 
fact that they were charging only one- 
half the railway cash fare formerly 
paid by 45 per cent of all riders. By 
the end of October, the buses were cut 
down to sixteen in number and were re- 
ported by local newspapers as giving 
most unreliable service. By that time, 
also, their business had been cut to less 
than 4,000 riders a day. In December 
but twelve jitneys were left. 


THE PASS AND THE PRIVATE 
AUTOMOBILE 


And now we come to the real ghost in 
the closet—the private automobile. 
What can the pass do about that? 

The pass can and has done some- 
thing to minimize the losses due to the 
private automobile and its carriage of 
others beside the man who drives to his 
office. 

The first thing we ought to consider 
is that a man drives his own car be- 
cause he thinks it is pleasant to move 
fast and to have control of the means 
of locomotion. He may be wrong about 
the greater speed after making allow- 
ance for opening the garage and for 
parking, but he certainly is right as to 
the pleasure one feels in controlling in- 
stead of being controlled. That seems 
worth the difference in the cost of car 
and auto riding. 

The weekly pass has been found to 
appeal to the autoist for like reasons. 
He does not have to think of the cost 
of each ride; it is prepaid. He can 
board the cars as often as he pleases 
without fussing for change, tokens, 
transfers, etc. He acquires the feeling 
that he really controls the cars, for 
they stop at his beck, and all he has to 
do is to display his sign of ownership— 
the pass. Then, too, the pass so vividly 
contrasts the cost of unlimited ear rid- 
ing against unlimited auto riding that 
he is made “furiously to think” about 
his extravagance. That is why 
Youngstown, Fort Wayne, Tacoma and 
other pass operators are sure that some 
brands have been snatched from the 
burning. 

The pass also recovers many pick- 
up riders. The misplaced good-nature 
of auto owners is a mighty serious 
thing in the small and medium-sized 
town. If we can get hold of the man 
who is picked up say every third or 
fourth trip, we are getting someone 
who will yield the same weekly revenue 
whether he rides or not. There is such 
an independent streak in most of us 
that once a pick-up rider has a pass he 
does not linger along the curb waiting 
for a gasoline Samaritan. 

In short, if the pass succeeds in get- 
ting back automobile users, it is be- 
cause it places such strong reliance 
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upon the selling principle of making it 
as easy, instead of as hard, as possible 
for the customer to do business with 
us. If the railway manager himself 
had to pay 7, 8, 9-cent and similar un- 
godly fares day after day, there would 
be greater willingness to move toward 
their practical abolition. 


THE PAss ON ZONE-FARE SYSTEMS 


The writer believes just as firmly in 
differential fares based on distance as 
he does in differential fares based upon 
revenue guaranteed for a fixed period. 
In our smaller cities, the distances are 
too short and the headways too long 
to make a zone fare practicable as a 
revenue getter. The person waiting for 
a car would, too often, be able to walk 
far enough to get the basic rate. In 
our larger cities, however, we should 
have a short-haul fare for the many 
pick-up rides that are possible in a city 
having a business-amusement district a 
mile or more in length as well as a 
number of self-contained neighborhood 
centers. 

The San Diego Electric Railway is a 
splendid example of a zone fare de- 
veloped along right lines. Since Jan. 
1, 1921, this company has had a basic 
or one-zone fare of 5 cents, and a two- 
zone fare of 6% cents monthly commu- 
tation, 74 cents on a four-tickets-for 
30-cent basis and 10 cents on straight 
cash. The revenue increases were far 
greater than similar companies could 
show for flat-fare increases which 
drove away the short-haul rider, and 
the company actually gained riders 
without the stimulus of war or post- 
war activities. The San Diego plan 
was worked out by E. J. Burns, now 
assistant general manager of the com- 
pany, and its success was due not only 
to knowledge of correct principles in 
zoning but to a well-conceived system of 
informing the public in advance. 

In the desire to make its service still 
more popular and easier to buy, the 
company commissioned the writer to 
see whether the weekly pass could be 
used to supplement the zone-fare sys- 
tem to advantage. As of Jan. 1, 1923, 
the company installed a $1 pass good 
in both the inner and outer zones of 
San Diego, a $1.25 pass for three 
suburban routes and a $2 pass for a 
fourth suburban route. The thought in 
closing up the two city zones was that 
there would be a tendency for the 
average number of miles ridden per 
pass to approach the same figure 
whether the rider was a one-zoner or 
two-zoner. To illustrate: Both classes 
are at liberty to ride home to lunch 
without paying fare, but only the per- 
son who is ten to fifteen minutes from 
his home can undertake to do so. It 
is quite possible for three trips a day 
by a two-zoner to equal five trips a 
day by a one-zoner. Of course, there is 
a limit to this equalization, and that 
is why we added the $1.25 and $2 
passes, 

It is worth mentioning that in adopt- 
ing the passes, the San Diego Electric 
Railway has retained all existing cash, 
ticket, round-trip and monthly commu- 
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tation fares. It takes the selling atti- 
tude that the customer is entitled to 
pick the class of riding goods he wants,. 
even if it does make a little more work 
in the accounting department. An elec- 
tric railway, it believes, exists to sell 
rides as the customer wants ’em—not. 
to oblige the worthy auditor. 

Of course, the first application of 
the zone pass was on the Beaver Valley 
Traction Company in February, 1921. 
On this property, which is divided into: 
5-cent zones running across country 
and through towns with a maximum of 
13,000 population, the pass has proved 
wonderfully popular at the rates of 85 
cents. for one zone, $1.60 for two zones. 
and $2 for any number of zones. From 
a sale of 446 passes equivalent to $515, 
it has gone to 1,215 passes (week 
Dec. 4-10) equivalent to $1,532. The 
management has figured that about 
three-fourths of the pass sales are 
extra revenue due chiefly to the com- 
panion fares of the pass riders. 

In both the Beaver Valley and San 
Diego installations the first idea was: 
to make it easier for the passenger to 
patronize the company, particularly on 
one-man cars. The simplification of 
the fare transaction has been accom- 
panied by a gain in revenue on the 
Beaver Valley and we hope that like 
benefits will come to San Diego. 

Another zone-pass installation is: 
that of the Houghton County Traction 
Company. This railway could hardly 
expect increased revenue in a period 
of poor copper business and decreas- 
ing population. It has at least achieved 
this result: The fare per trip has been 
cut almost in two for its most faithful 
patrons without a sacrifice in revenue. 
This, as the French say, is at least a 
success of esteem. 


THE Pass Is Nor A CurE-ALL 


It has already been intimated that 
there are other worth-while fare plans. 
besides the weekly pass in its various: 
forms of a twenty-four hour pass, 
school pass and off-peak pass. There 
is the zone fare; the off-peak hour 
ticket rate; the monthly service charge 
plan of Mr. Schaddelee; the many com- 
binations possible with merchants and 
amusement interests, etc. The only 
plan that has no merit in the writer’s 
eyes is the one that used to be the 
standard of America—the flat fare 
charging the same rate for any dis- 
tance, for any degree of patronage and 
for any time of day. If the weekly 
plan promises to make great headway, 
it is because of its simplicity and sell- 
ing lure. It can help the sick to get 
well but it cannot raise the dead. 


CONTINUOUS PuBLIcITY Is ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY 


As said at the opening of this paper, 
the weekly pass is not a mere change in 
rate. Its possibilities cannot be 
properly exploited unless it is tied in 
with every ride-making possibility in 
the community. Let this exhibit of 
placards and posters speak for itself 
in proving that the ride can be sold 
and that this is the way to sell it. 
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American Association News 


Executive Committee 


HE executive committee of the 
| American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion met at Louisville Friday, Jan. 19, 
at the time of the annual convention of 
the Central Electric Railway Associa- 
tion. Numerous routine matters were 
acted upon and several important steps 
looking toward greater activity of the 
association work were approved. On 
recommendation of the finance commit- 
tee, the executive committee approved 
a plan to rent more office space to pro- 
vide for the work of the Committee of 
One Hundred, additional space for 
Aera, and to provide storage space, the 
association being now deprived of stor- 
age space in the basement which had 
been placed at its disposal heretofore. 
The net increase in expense to the asso- 
ciation will be $2,400 a year. 

The committee approved the recom- 
mendation of Secretary Welsh that 
Fred J. Dell be employed to take charge 
of the campaign for funds of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, to act as direc- 
tor of exhibits for the association and 
to be responsible at the association 
headquarters for carrying on the work 
of the membership committee. Mr. Dell 
formerly served as secretary of the old 
manufacturers’ association in 1916, and 
it is felt that a good share of his salary 
will be offset by the amount that is 
now paid yearly to an outside director 
of exhibits. 

Reporting for the committee on na- 
tional relations, C. L. Henry reported 
on various activities of the Washington 
office. He also said that Ralph R. Brad- 
ley had prepared a brief for presenta- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the matter of whether 
the transportation act of 1921 applies 
to the electric railways, as being en- 
gaged in the general transportation of 
freight, the brief covering the case of 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad as a test. 

Progress reports were also presented 
for the committee on midyear meeting, 
publicity committee, the committee on 
company and associate membership and 
the midyear dinner committee. Con- 
sideration was given by President Em- 
mons and the committee to the appoint- 
ment of the A. E. R. A. committee to 
take part in the award of prizes in 
connection with the Charles A. Coffin 
foundation. 

‘An invitation was received from the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association to have 
a representative of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association speak before 
its annual meeting in March. After 
discussion, W. H. Sawyer was appointed, 
with J. P. Barnes as alternate. 

The executive committee took action 
on Referendum No. 40 of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The 
first question submitted was “Do you 
favor a federal department of educa- 
tion with a secretary in the President’s 


Cabinet?” The vote on this was “No.” 
The second question was: “Do you favor 
eniarging the present Federal Bureau 
of Education?” The vote on this was 
“Yes.” The third question was: “Do 
you favor Federal aid to the state on 
the basis of equal financial support 
from the state in promoting education?” 
The vote on this was “No.” 

Proposal to organize metropolitan 
chapters of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association as a means of bring- 
ing all electric railway people in any 
one center into a common organization 
for the interchange of information and 
for the fellowship of it was presented 
to the committee by C. E. Morgan. 
After some discussion of the subject 
a motion was passed to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the proposition 
and the committee named was C. E. 
Morgan, chairman; J. P. Barnes, F. R. 
Coates, W. H. Sawyer, C. R. Ellicott 
and Martin Schreiber. 

The committee then took up the dis- 
cussion of the proposed amendment to 
the banking act in New York to provide 
for making public utility securities legal 
investments for savings banks and 
other fiduciary institutions. As drawn 
at present, this amendment would ex- 
elude electric traction securities, and it 
was felt it would be a very unfortunate 
thing if it went through in its present 
form. A committee to look into this 
subject, appointed by President Emmons, 
subject to their acceptances, are: 
J. H. Pardee, B. C. Cobb, Randall Mor- 
gan, H. L. Doherty and S. Z. Mitchell. 

Mr. Henry reported on the presenta- 
tion to the United States Coal Commis- 
sion of the brief prerpared by the joint 
fuel committee of the national utility 
associations. Mr. Henry said that in 
appearing before the commission he had 
suggested that the railroads should not 
have the power to confiscate coal and 
said that after consideration the. com- 
mission seemed to concede the point 
that railroads should have to store coal 
just the same as any other industry. 
He said there was no indication of 
relief on the price of coal. 

The recommendation of the Trans- 
portation & Traffic Association that 
the American Association co-operate 
with the National Safety Council by 
joining and giving its full support was 
approved by the executive committee. 
The recommendation of the T. & T. 
Association that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study employees’ welfare 
work, including pensions, bonuses, etc., 
was disapproved. The plan suggested 
by the T. & T. Association that the 
meetings at the annual convention be 
condensed into three days, Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, in order to 
give one day free for visitation at other 
affiliated association meetings and for 
studying of the exhibits, was approved. 
The executive committee also decided 
to suggest to all the affiliated asso- 
ciations that, so far as practical, they 


follow the same plan, presumably stag- 
gering the “day off.” 

The next meeting of the executive 
committee will be held on Feb. 15, the 
day before the midyear meeting, in 
Wash-ngton, D. C., at the Hotel Wil- 
lard, 2:30 p.m. 

Those in attendance at this Louis- 
ville meeting of the committee were: 
President C. D. Emmons, C. E. Morgan, 
L. C. Datz, L. E.. Gould, C. L. Henry, 
Robert I. Todd, J. P. Barnes, W. H. 
Sawyer, F. R. Coates, A. W. Brady, 
Leslie Paul for H. B. Shute, Secre- 
tary J. W. Welsh, Labert St. Clair and 
J. W. Colton. 


Committee on Location 
and Exhibits 


RESIDENT C. D. EMMONS an- 

nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committee on location of the 
next annual convention and exhibits at 
the last executive committee meeting: 

C. E. Morgan, vice-president Brook- 
lyn City Railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
chairman; George Keegan, Martin 
Schreiber, A. L. Kempster, D. W. 
Pontius, H. B. Flowers, E. J. Burdick, 
Jobs Hamilton, Ayo. Perkins; (i: 2G, 
Buffe, S. W. Greenland, B. J. Fallon, 
Harry L. Brown, A. M. Robinson, J. C. 
McQuiston, L. W. Shugg, Thomas Fini- 
gan, L. G. Parker, E. B. Meissner, 
C. L. Van Auken, A. F. Old, John M. 
High, John F. Ohmer, W. J. Hurburt, 
W. J. Pine, Thomas Casey, L. J. Drake, 
A. L. Price and L. E. Gould. 


Committee on Company and 
Associate Membership 


EETING in Louisville at the time 

of the Central Electric Railway 
Association convention, the committee 
on company and associate membership 
of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation began its work for the present 
year. The very excellent work done 
by this committee heretofore was re- 
viewed and plans were laid for carry- 
ing on the line of endeavor started. 
Considerable time was spent in going 
over the list of companies which are 
prospects for membership in the associ- 
ation, for the purpose of eliminating 
such prospects as were found upon 
analysis to be already included under 
some syndicate membership. It was 
planned that Chairman W. H. Sawyer 
would write a personal letter to all the 
companies who were found from the 
revised list to be real prospects, to 
ascertain if possible what chance there 
was of bringing that company in. 
Considerable effort is to be concen- 
trated on the many small companies 
which are not included in the associa- 
tion, to which the association has the 
most to offer in the way of helpful 
service. Those present at the meeting 
were W. H. Sawyer, East St. Louis, 
Ill., chairman; H. M. Wilson, F. R. 
Coates, E. M. Walker, Leslie Paul for 
J. C. MeQuiston, H. L. Brown for 
H. H. Norris, E. F. Gould, G. R. Ly- 
man, S. M. Curwen, Secretary J. W. 
Welsh, Labert St. Clair and J. W. 
Colton. 
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Maintenance of Equipment 


Discarded Armature Cores Reclaimed 


A Specially Constructed Spider Is Used by the Cleveland, Southwestern 
& Columbus Railway for Reclaiming Armatures Which 
Otherwise Would Have Been Scrapped 


ARMATURE cores that have seen duty entirely satisfactorily in service. 


a good many years active serv- 
ice and almost as many in discard at 
the shops of the Cleveland, South- 
western & Columbus Railway are be- 
ing given a new hold on life by the 
use of a new specially constructed 
spider. This spider, which was 
largely the design of W. R. Good- 
night, master mechanic, makes it 
possible to use the unworn bearing 
area in the bore of the laminated 
core. The cores were taken out of 
service because the four ribs of the 
old spider had worn longitudinal 
grooves in the bore and consequently 
the use of a new spider, with its rela- 
tive position the same as before as 
determined by the keyway, would not 
make a tight fit. The new spider 
occupies a position one-eighth of a 
turn advanced from that of the first, 


Machining Specially Designed Spider for 


Armature Cores 


so that the entire contact of all four 
ribs is along the area formerly un- 
touched. As the keyway in the old 
spider was cut in one of the ribs, a 
different method of keying the core 
to the spider had to be devised. It 
was done by having the new spider 
cast with an extra rib of smaller 
dimensions between two of the main 
ribs and in it the keyway is cut. To 
maintain the balance another of 
equal dimensions is cast in the op- 
posite side. 

Cores reclaimed in this fashion 
have been found to perform their 


Fifteen motors have been operating 
for some time with armatures so re- 


Old and New Type Spiders. Note Special 
Keying Rib and Integral End Ring 


Discarded 


Use with 


claimed from the scrap pile. It is 
expected to reclaim twelve more in 
the same way at a cost about one- 
sixth that of the price of new lamina- 
tions. This work has been done on 
Westinghouse 93, 112 and 304 mo- 
tors, for all of which the same pat- 
tern is used, although there are some 
minor differences in the machinery. 

While the fifth keying rib is the 
feature of this spider, several other 
improvements are also incorporated 
in its design. The plate on the gear 
end has been cast integral with the 
spider. It is not removable and held 


in place by lugs as the original 
spiders were built. The continual 
breakage of these lugs was the reason 
for making that change. Another 
improvement is the use of a threaded 
ring instead of a snap ring to hold 
the core on the spider. This con- 
struction does away with the uncer- 
tainty regarding the pressure along 
the spider holding the core. A third 
minor change is the cutting of a full 
length keyway for holding the com- 
mutator. This was done to eliminate 
the trouble incident to setting the 
commutator when it had to be 
pressed half way on the shaft before 
the key was engaged. Much trouble 
was caused because the commutator 
would turn enough in being pressed 
on so that the key and keyway would 
not line up. 

In the accompanying illustration it 
will be noticed that plates with teeth 
like those of the laminations were 
placed on each end of the core. These 
were used td make a more rigid core 
and to form a better protection for 
the windings, since all the teeth on 


Reclaimed Core, Showing Special Ring for Compressing 
Laminations and Threaded Instead of Snap Ring 


the laminations near the end were 
bent out. To make room a few of 
the laminations had to be removed, 
of course. 


Repairing Worn Controller 
Shafts 


The Sandusky shops of the Lake 
Shore Electric Railway repair the 
drum shafts of G. E. C-36 controllers 
to obtain additional service. This is 
the type used with multiple-unit 
equipment and is operated with a 
small handle that fits over the end of 
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the shaft and has two small pins 
which enter holes drilled in the end 
of the controller shaft. These holes 
become elongated from use so that 
the drum may lag or be advanced a 
notch from the position indicated by 
the handle. This play makes it diffi- 
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cult for a motorman to accelerate his 
car properly. In these cases the end 
of the drum shaft is cut off, the 
shaft drilled and tapped and a new 
piece screwed in. The joint is pinned 
to prevent the new piece from un- 
screwing at any time. 


Features of the 


Youngstown & Suburban Cars 


Seating Forty-four, They Weigh 28,640 Lb. and Are So Constructed as to 
Gain Low Center of Gravity—Arranged for 
One-Man, Two-Man Operation 


JOHN A. DEWHURST 
Railway Engineer Day & Zimmermann, Inc. 


NE of the important results 

that came out of the distress 
of the few years past has been 
the reversion to lighter weight cars 
for city and for interurban service. 
It is of extreme importance that, in 
gaining the advantages of lighter 
weight, the factors of safety and 
comfort are not jeopardized. The 
automobile, if nothing else, has 
brought about a desire for greater 
comfort and greater convenience, and 
the street railways, as well as in- 
terurban railways, must meet this 
desire or go one step further if they 
are successfully to compete with the 
automobile. 

There has been much progress in 
the last few years in the design of 
lighter weight cars for interurban 
service. The two cars designed for 
the Youngstown & Suburban Rail- 
way are only an additional step in 
the general progress of this idea in 
an attempt to combine greater econ- 


i 
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omy with safety 
and comfort. 
The cars de- 
scribed in this 
article were de- 
signed and built 
DiatiheriGnc. 
Kuhlman Car 
Company in col- 
laboration with 
the Day & Zim- 
mermann organ- 
ization and the 
officials of the 
Youngstown & 
Suburban Rail- 
way. The tabu- 
lation given 
herein shows the 
general dimen- 
sions of these 
cars and the photographs give an illus- 
tration of the construction, therefore 
only the important new features will 
be mentioned. These cars were de- 
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signed for either one or two man 
operation, but have been operated 
since the beginning of their service 
as one-man cars, with entire suc- 
cess. They are equipped with the 
standard safety devices, with air- 
operated doors at the front right- 
hand side, the doors having a width 
of 42 in. The motor equipment, con- 
sisting of four General Electric 25- 
hp. motors, is mounted on low wheel 
trucks using 26-in. wheels. This al- 


lows the car floor to be of a height 
that requires only two steps from the 
ground to enter, a feature which com- 
bines a certain degree of comfort in 
loading and unloading as well as in- 
creased speed. Since the cars neces- 


Steel Body Framing Showing Curved Side Girder Plates and Light 
Intermediate Post Construction 


sarily had to be double end, it was 
necessary to use a reversible seat, 
and for this reason it was impossible 
to make them as comfortable as 


New Light-Weight, One-Man, Two-Man Cars of Youngstown (Ohio) Interurban 
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would be possible if they were ar- 
ranged permanently. 


DETAILS OF BoDY CONSTRUCTION 


The side panels below the belt rail 
are curved inwardly to the extent of 
34 in. at the floor sill and are con- 
structed of material known as “Ply- 
metl,” a product of the Haskelite 
Manufacturing Company. This is a 
three-ply wood veneer with a 28-gage 
galvanized steel sheathing on each 
side, the three piles of wood and the 
two layers of steel being firmly held 
together by a waterproof cement de- 
veloped during the war for airplane 
construction. These plates are pressed 
into the curved section at the time 
of manufacture. The plates are held 
together by hot riveting to batten 
strips extending a short distance 
over the edges. These plates are 
further stiffened by a combination 
of pressed and structural steel pieces 
extending inwardly and under cer- 
tain of the seats. 

The car roof rests principally on 
the pier walls at the end of the car, 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS AND MAJOR EQUIP- 
MENT OF THE YOUNGSTOWN & SUBURBAN 
RAILWAY’S LIGHT-WEIGHT DOUBLE- 
TRUCK MOTOR CARS 

General Dimensions 


LengthYof ear body over bumpers....... 41 ft. 


Length of car body over corner posts. . . 30 ft. 10 in. 
Width of car body over all.......-..--- 8 ft. 6§ in 
Width of door openings...........+++> 42 in 
Post centers... 1.66600 s eee eee 32 in. 
Height from rail to top of floor......... 2 ft. 7} in. 
Height from top of floor to underside of 
OMAN cass wn 6 x Rint OS pce ea selene 7 ft. 3 in. 
Seatingycapacity of car.........-.+-+++ 44 persons 
Major Equipment 
Trucks..........-Brill 27 E 1—wheel base 4 ft. 10 in. 
Motor equipment........... 4 GE-264-25 hp. motor 


Ciasitrols & 15.52 cleo eens waa aba hae weg GE type K 
Air brake, GE straight air equipment, CP-27 com- 


Weight, complete ready to run without passenger 
(ie? (Soa Spe tea ris co tired ,640 lb. 


these pier walls being stiffened by 
the side plates surrounding the small 
windows in the car. No through 
carlines are used except at the pier 
walls. The intermediate posts are of 
very light-weight pressed-steel sec- 
tions which serve principally as sash 
supports. They are bolted at the bot- 
tom to the belt rail and at the top 
of the letter panel. The roof itself 
consists of sections of Haskelite 1 
in. in thickness, which.is similar to 
the Plymetl of the sides except for 
its thickness and the fact that steel 
sheathing is not used. The inside of 
the Haskelite roof is the exposed sur- 
face of the ceiling, and the top sur- 
face is covered by canvas set in white 
lead in the usual manner. The cen- 
ter of the ceiling is 7 ft. 3 in. above 
the top of the floor so that the roof 
is somewhat lower than has hereto- 
fore been customary. 
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This feature, however, combined 
with the 26-in. wheel trucks, brings 
the center of gravity comparatively 
low so that the stresses thrown on 
the car body proper are lessened con- 
siderably. This, it is felt, will react 
favorably upon the maintenance of 
both the car equipment and the track. 
The floors are double, and while this 
adds some to the weight it was felt 
that the extra strength due to the 
double floor was an advantageous 
feature. Over the floor is also placed 
a }-in. layer of dark green linoleum. 

The car body floor is at practically 
the same elevation as the platform, 
there being only a slight 2-in. ramp. 
Aluminum has been used extensively, 
there being about 265 lb. in each 
car. The hoods over the platforms 
are each pressed out of a single sheet 
of aluminum and have been found to 
be satisfactory. The entire seat 
frame and supports are cast of alumi- 
num so that each individual seat, 
including the spring cushions and 
spring backs, weighs only 48 Ib. 
Aluminum is also used for the 
stanchions and_ electric heater 
frames and other smaller parts. 

Center lighting has been used and 
the circuits so arranged that they 
all lead to the headlight, which con- 
sists of the 150-watt concentrated 
filament type. In this way the usual 
80 per cent of loss in the headlight 
resistance is eliminated. 

It is too early to predict how much 
reduction in car maintenance will re- 
sult, but on account of the simplified 
“K” type of control and the modern 
features in the balance of the equip- 
ment, it is certain that the main- 
tenance will be reduced on the one 
item of inspection alone. The real 
test, of course, must come after five 
or six years of service. Up to the 
present time the cars have shown no 
signs of failure which in any way 
could be attributed to the light- 
weight feature. 

Careful checks have been made to 
determine the savings in power used 
for propulsion, and the following 
tests have been made on one of the 
old type cars weighing approximately 
35 tons and one of the new type 
weighing 14.25 tons. These readings 
were taken over exactly the same 
trackage and during the same day 
when conditions were entirely similar 
in either case. 
Heavy cars (35 

TONS ise cen 
Lighter weight 


ears (14.25 
tons) 


4.63 kw.-hr. per car-mile 


8.36 kw.-hr. per car-mile 


If this saving is reflected back to 
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the point of purchase on the assump- 
tion of 66% per cent efficiency of dis- 
tribution, it results in 0.35 kw.-hr. 
per car-mile in favor of the light- 
weight equipment. 

These cars also accelerate much 
more rapidly and, of course, with a 
great saving of energy. This greater 
speed of acceleration and braking has 
made it possible to maintain the same 
schedules with these cars even with 
one-man operation as previously was 
maintained with the heavier cars 
that were capable of attaining speeds 
10 to 12 m.p.h. faster. All of these 
factors tend still further to increase 
the safety of operation. 

It is not felt by the operating offi- 
cials that this design is by any means 
the last word in lighter weight con- 
struction but that it is a very decided 
improvement over the cars in service 
previously, and it has had the effect 
of producing much needed economies 
without jeopardizing the passenger 
riding. 


New Equipment 


Available 


Sanding with Water 


WATERPROOF sandpaper has 

been developed by the Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., which is 
impervious to either hot or cold 
water. It is being marketed under 
the trade name “Wetordry” and it 
can be used either with or without 
water. 

Some of the advantages claimed 
for wet sanding are that the water 
keeps down all dust, thus making 
the painter’s occupation more health- 
ful and also the sand side of the 
paper is washed clean, thereby keep- 
ing the cutting edge of the sand so 
as to enable much faster sanding, 
as well as longer life for the paper. 

The waterproof sandpaper is made 
in flint, garnet and artificial min- 
eral, and in grits ranging from vel- 
vety fine to coarse. For best results 
the manufacturer recommends using 
the paper wrapped around a felt pad 
when used on varnish, and when 
sanding rough stuff the paper can 
best be attached to a rubber block. 
The company also furnishes a var- 
nish pad and rough stuff block for 
convenient use of the sandpaper. 
These pads are designed in such a 
manner that the operator’s hand is 
kept completely away from the 
abrasive grain. 
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’ Commission Plan 


The Merchants’ Association of New 

York has approved the conclusions con- 
tained in a study of the local transit 
situation which was made by the com- 
mittee on city affairs of that body. The 
association declares that the city’s 
transit needs will be best served by a 
unified transit system with intercon- 
necting lines affording direct movement 
between all parts of the city for a 
single fare. The report of the commit- 
tee includes an analysis and comparison 
of plans that have been proposed for 
extending present transit system. It is 
the belief of the association that the 
city’s unaided financial resources are not 
‘sufficient to enable it to provide funds 
for adequate new subway construction, 
or to acquire by direct purchase or re- 
capture existing subway and elevated 
lines. 
_ In finding that the various public im- 
provements for which the city has mort- 
gaged its resources have brought the 
city dangerously close to its debt limit, 
the report disapproves of the plan an- 
nounced by the Mayor which calls for 
municipal ownership and operation of a 
-$618,000,000 system, and expresses gen- 
eral approval of Transit Commission 
plan contemplating transfer to city of 
title to existing roads in exchange for 
securities guaranteed as to return. 
Necessary subway construction, it is 
asserted, can be financed only by plac- 
ing on a self-supporting basis the city’s 
present $250,000,000 subway investment, 
thereby releasing that sum from the 
debt limit. It is proposed to accomplish 
‘this by continuing present investment 
of private capital on the basis of re- 
duced but definitely assured return, and 
by abolishing existing “differentials” in 
favor of the companies. 

Provisions of the Transit Commission 
plan for abandoning certain surface 
lines and rerouting others is approved, 
but the committee is strongly of the 
opinion that this process should not 
be carried on to the extent advocated 
by the Mayor’s plan which urges scrap- 
ping of all surface lines in favor of 
motor buses. The latter mode of trans- 
‘portation is believed to play an impor- 
tant part in transit situation by acting 
as feeders to rapid transit lines in out- 
lying districts. Buses, it is held, cannot 
advantageously displace surface cars. 


, Merchants Favor Transit 


Bacharach Pushing His Bill 


Representative Bacharach of New 


_ Jersey is making strenuous attempts to 


have the sub-committee of the judiciary 
committee of the House, of which Rep- 
resentative Graham of Pennsylvania is 
report out the so-called 
Bacharach bill, which would limit the 
jurisdiction of United States courts in 


The News of the Industry 


cases relating to the making of rates 
by public utility corporations. 

Mr. Bacharach has addressed a letter 
to members of the House, urging them 
to bring pressure to bear on the judi- 
ciary committee to report the bill, and 
calling their attention to the support 
that the bill has received from the 
Governors of many states and the regu- 
latory commissions of many other 
states. It is to the members of the 
House from these states especially that 
he appeals. 

Representative Bacharach has prom- 
ised Governor Silzer of New Jersey, 
who has interested himself in the bill 
and who had much to say on the sub- 
ject in his inaugural message, that if 
he finds he can not obtain action on the 
Bacharach bill he will offer in the House 
a substitute bill which has been pre- 
pared by Governor Silzer and attempt 
to obtain passage of the Silzer bill. 

Governor Silzer first proposed the 
substitute bill to Mr. Bacharach last 
August, but at that time Representative 
Bacharach felt he could not introduce 
it, because he said he did not desire to 
weaken the support of the Bacharach 
bill by offering another bill on the same 
subject. Governor Silzer and Mr. Bach- 
arach have now had further corre- 
spondence on the subject. 


Railway Improvements Depend 
Upon Public Co-operation 


Answering recent attacks on the in- 
adequacy of the service provided by the 
Chicago Surface Lines, Williston Fish, 
general manager, states in the Daily 
News of Jan. 16 that the company under 
staggering difficulties is trying hard to 
handle its job and he believes that the 
results have been as good as Chicago 
could expect. Financial burdens and 
political antagonism have been hin- 
drances to improvements in the opinion 
of the general manager. He reviewed 
the history of the warfare between the 
city authorities and the management of 
the surface lines saying that the present 
standstill dated back to 1915, the year 
Thompson first took office as Mayor. 
He said that the city’s position that the 
ears have no rights in the streets had 
done more than involve the companies 
and present extensions, but had hurt 
the system’s credit and impaired the 
sale of securities. The surface lines 
first mortgage bonds are now quoted 
around 77%. He said that any banker 
would say that no capital improvements 
would be financially justified under 
these conditions. 

In concluding his remarks Mr. Fish 
said: 

Give the companies a chance by helping 
them instead of fighting. them. Permit 
unification of service with supplementary 


subways. Then Chicago will have the best 
transportation in the world. 


Municipal Railway Would Lease 
Cars Under Option to Purchase 


Pointing out that more than one-half 
of the street cars now operated by the 
Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Railways 
have become unjustifiably expensive to 
operate and maintain, through long 
usage, an ordinance has been introduced 
in the City Council providing for the 
lease, with option of purchase, of from 
100 to 200 new fifty-eight-passenger 
ears. The ordinance points out that 
since the city has not accumulated a 
replacement fund sufficient to purchase 
cars urgently needed, economy of opera- 
tion makes it advisable that the city 
lease the cars needed, with option of 
purchase at the end of. each twelve- 
month period, purchase of the cars to 
be made from the earnings of the street 
railway system. 

If the ordinance is passed, the Board 
of Public Works is authorized and di- 
rected within thirty days to adopt plans 
and specifications for the new street 
ears, obtain bids and award the con- 
tract. No less than 100 nor more than 
200 cars are to be leased. Three alter- 
nate proposals must be submitted by 
bidders to cover leases for periods of 
sixty months, eighty-four months and 
120 months respectively. New light- 
weight, low-floored cars are to be spe- 
cified, with double trucks, center and 
end entrance and exit, single end con- 
trol and capable of being operated by 
one or two men. 

If it is decided to purchase the cars 
at the end of the sixty-month lease, the 
purchase price is limited to $3,000 each; 
at the end of eighty-four months, $2,000 
each, and if the cars are not bought 
until after 120 months, $1,000 each is 
the maximum price that can be paid. 
It is claimed that the plan, if it can be 
worked out, will effect a new saving in 
railway operating expenses of from 
$150,000 to $300,000 a year. 


Commission Takes Over Opera- 
tion of Railway 


The South Carolina Railroad Com- 
mission has taken over the railway 
lines of the South Carolina Gas & Elec- 
tric Company at Spartanburg for op- 
eration. The city has been without rail- 
way service for several weeks. The 
commission plans to supervise oper- 
ation of the railway system tempora- 
rily to learn whether the road should 
be kept in full operation. It will be 
recalled that the company sought per- 
mission from the city to discontinue 
certain non-paying lines and substitute 
service by bus, but the city did not re- 
act favorably to this proposal. The 
railway is indisposed to keep in regu- 
lar operation lines that do not give 
prospect of being able to pay their own 
way. 
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Steel Cars Sold 


A mutually advantageous arrange- 
ment has been made between the 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, New 
Brighton, Pa., and the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways whereby the former will sell to 
the latter twelve low-floor center-en- 
trance steel cars which have been in 
use for the past six years. Six of the 
cars will be delivered immediately and 
the remaining six within a few weeks. 

W. H. Boyce, general manager of the 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, said 
that there were several reasons why the 
sale was consummated. On this point 
he said: 


First, we were offered more money than 
we paid for these cars six years ago. Sec- 
ond, we are in need of ready cash; third, 
these cars are better suited to Pittsburgh 
than Beaver Valley operating conditions. 
There the streets are better drained and 
consequently the electrical equipment, 
which is mounted very low on these cars, 
does not suffer from water and snow dam- 
age as it does here. There the cars operate 
entirely over paved streets and they do not 
experience the difficulty that we do of hav- 
ing a lot of dust and dirt sucked in through 
the doors and car floor. 


It is the intention of the Beaver 
Valley company to overhaul its double- 
truck wooden cars and to change over 
to one-man cars at least six of the pres- 
ent double-truck cars. Several manu- 
facturers have been asked for prices on 
the latest double-truck one-man cars to 
be equipped with all the latest safety 
features. The company hopes to pur- 
chase six of these for a small payment 
down and pay the remainder in install- 
ments. Mr. Boyce said that as things 
had been going for the last two years 
the company must reduce its operating 
expenses by the installation of the one- 
man car if it was to continue to operate. 

The deal between the two properties 
had to be closed at once as the Pitts- 
burgh Railways is in need of additional 
cars and the receivers had just re- 
ceived the approval of the court for the 
purchase of additional cars. 


Holding Company May Finance 
New Construction 


Plans are being prepared by the 
Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Company 
to build an extension in Erie, Pa., which 
will provide transportation facilities 
for the new annexed section southeast 
of the old city and will form the second 
and longest belt line operated by the 
traction company. 

It is said that the company will be 
unable to finance the extension from 
State Street to Thirty-eighth and it is 
proposed to form a holding company 
which will install the extension and 
lease the line to the traction company 
until the Buffalo & Lake Erie Company 
can assume title to it. 

It is understood that the traction 
officials are willing to assume the full 
cost of constructing a track in Thirty- 
eighth Street from State Street to con- 
nect with the double-track line in Water 
Street of Wesleyville provided a hold- 
ing company can be organized to install 
the spur from its present terminal at 
Twenty-sixth Street to the old Mill or 
Cooper Road. 

Since the annexation proceedings of 
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1920, when the area of the city was 
about doubled, there has been consider- 
able agitation for a general extension 
of the lines of the street car company 
in the new outlying districts, which at 
the present time are without electric 
transportation facilities. 

Preliminary plans for the proposed 
improvement are to be completed this 
year. It is expected that actual oper- 
ations will be started some time during 
1924. At the present time the traction 
company is engaged in reconstructing 
the present equipment for one-man 
operation. 


Drastic Program Reported 
in New York 


According to a dispatch from Albany 
to the New York Times dated Jan. 21 
the present Public Service Commission 
in New York is doomed, and when it 
goes out of existence all its works will 
go with it into desuetude. This is the 
tenor of all the other dispatches of the 
same day to the New York City news- 
paper. 

In the matter of public utility regula- 
tion and control, says the Times, each 
municipality, under the Governor’s plan, 
will be master of its own house. It is 
not even certain that municipalities in a 
mood to shirk this new responsibility 
will be permitted to do so. Originally 
jt was intended that any municipality 
could by resolution of its Common Coun- 
cil or corresponding legislative body re- 
turn to the State a power thus uni- 
versally bestowed. Since then opposi- 
tion to this particular proposal, as liable 
to bring about chaotic conditions, has 
made itself felt at the Capitol. Thus 
far the original thought has survived in 
drafts of the legislation that have been 
prepared, but it was stated recently 
that in the final revision this tentative 
provision may be scrapped. 

If the program goes through as re- 
ported by the Times all 7, 8 and even 
10-cent fares granted by the Public 
Service Commission will be wiped out 
automatically. 

As far as it has been worked out to 
date the Democratic program is to find 
expression in five bills. These are as 
follows: 


1. The New York City transit bill giving 
the Hylan administration full and complete 
authority to deal with transit and buses. 
This measure is completed in its first draft 
and is being revised by the Hylan and 
Hearst representatives, with John H. 
Delaney in charge. 

2. The State Publie service act which 
will repeal the Miller transit law dealing 
with public utilities outside of New York 
City and with gas and lighting companies 
in this city. 

8. A state-wide municipal ownership bill, 
companion to the second measure, and con- 
ferring on cities authority now vested in 
commissions. 

4. A separate municipal ownership bill 
for New York to cement the transit law 
for this city and stop any possible gaps 
in the law. This may be made an amend- 
Rg to the transit act instead of a separate 

Ml, 

5. The hydro-electric power development 
act, dealing with the state’s water power 
on the same basis as the administration 
ss gg to deal with transit and other 
u es. 


On Jan. 26 Governor Smith went into 
detail in the matter of his ideas on 
home rule in correspondence with 
Everett P. Wheeler. 
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Texas Interurban Seeks Franchise 


The Texas interurban Railway, which 
is now electrifying the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas. Railway Company’s line from 
Dallas to Denton and will operate it as 
an interurban line, has filed application 
with the city commission at Denton, 
Tex., asking for a franchise covering 
the entry of the line into that city. 
Franchise covering the operation of the 
line in Denton County outside the city 
limits of Denton has already been ob- 
tained from the County Commissioners’ 
Court. 

The application filed with the City 
Commission seeks a forty-year fran- 
chise, and was presented by R. B. 
Hincks, as general attorney, and B. R. 
Brown, chief engineer, for the Texas 
Interurban Railway. 

Route of the line into Denton is set 
out in the franchise asked, as over the 
tracks of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway and onto the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Company’s tracks to a point 
about 125 feet north of the present 
Texas & Pacific passenger station. 
There the interurban line would leave 
the tracks of the steam railway, and a 
new track would be built on East Oak 
Street to Ash Street, about 200 feet 
from the public square. Here the line 
would terminate and the Texas Inter- 
urban Railway would establish freight 
and passenger stations. 

Announcement was made by Engi- 
neer Brown that actual construction in 
Denton will begin as soon as the fran- 
chise is granted. The work of electrify- 
ing the line is going forward and is ex- 
pected to be completed by July. 


Paving Question a Local Issue 


Recommendation will be made to the 
joint legislative committee on taxation 
and retrenchment by the New York 
State Conference of Mayors that the 
question of how much paving shall be 
paid for by traction companies be left 
to the governmental agencies in the 
various cities of New York State. 

This recommendation will be made to 
avoid “endless litigation, misunder- 
standings and bickerings.” Under a 
State law the traction companies now 
have to pay the cost of paving between 
their tracks and for 2 ft. on either side. 
The railways contend that the law im- 
poses an unjust burden on them. The 
Mayor’s report says: 


Each city should be permitted to solve its 
own problems according to its peculiar local 
conditions. Moreover, under the broaden- 
ing powers of local self-government, certain 
prineiples have been established which con- 
ceded the right of the city through its local 
legislative body to control the use of its 
streets by the granting of franchises. It is 
therefore the only logical body which should 
determine for how much damage to _ its 
pavements the street railway is responsible. 


The committees were appointed and 
the conference was held at the sugges- 
tion of Senator Frederick M. Davenport, 
chairman of the joint legislative com- 
mittee on taxation and retrenchment, 
who has intimated that he believes the 
present law imposed an undue burden 
on the traction companies and that some 
compromise plan could be worked out 
to the satisfaction of both the cities and 
the companies. Pal 
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More Measures Affecting Utilities 
Introduced at Albany 


Among the bills recently introduced 


in the Senate at Albany, N. Y., are 


measures to: 

Amend Public Service Commission 
law, so as to take away from Public 
Service Commission exclusive power of 
fixing the number of passengers that 
may be carried on any street car oper- 
ated in certain cities. Permit cities to 
regulate service and fix rates for certain 
public utilities. 

Amend Buffalo charter so as to au- 
thorize city to examine books and papers 
of persons or corporations operating 
public utilities within city limits. 

Empower cities to institute actions 
involving rates, fares charges or service 
or issues of stock or other forms of 
indebtedness of public service corpora- 
tions operating in whole or in part 
within city limits, and making in ac- 
tions not instituted by the city, such 
city a necessary party thereto. 

Permit any first or second class city 
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were made by city and chamber of com- 
merce officials. At Terrell, which is 31 
miles east of Dallas, the present end 
of the line, a large delegation from 
points in Van Zandt County and Tyler 
joined in the speaking and renewed the 
boom that they have been incubating 
for extension of the line to Tyler, a 
distance of about 70 miles east of 
Terrell. 

The new line is the first of the two 
electric interurban lines to be built by 
the Texas Interurban Railway out of 
Dallas. Richard Meriwether, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Dallas 
Railway, is also general manager of the 
new interurban line. 


Socialist After Utility 
Information 


The Wisconsin State Senate has rati- 
fied an Assembly resolution introduced 
by Assemblyman T. M. Duncan, Social- 
ist of Milwaukee, requesting the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission to furnish 
the Legislature complete information 
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Serious Accident Stirs Up Grade 
Crossing Talk 


The need for the elimination of grade 
crossings or the establishment of gates 
or guards at every grade crossing of 
electric and steam lines in Louisville, 
Ky., was emphasized in Louisville at 
6.45 o’clock on Jan. 18 when a Louis- 
vile & Nashville Railroad switcher 
smashed into a Twelfth Street car of 
the Louisville Railway, at the Ormsby 
Avenue intersection. The car was turned 
completely around, thrown against two 
telephone poles and demolished. Eight 
persons on the ear at the time were 
injured. Seven were only cut and 
bruised and their injuries are not seri- 
ous. The motorman-conductor of the 
one-man car suffered a fractured skull, 
but is recovering. 

Reports indicate that there was no 
bell or warning and that those on the 
car suddenly saw the engine just as it 
hit. The track is straight at this point 


and it is said that there was nothing 
to interrupt the view. The conductor- 


Destruction Wrought by Steam Engine Smashing Into Street Railway Car at Grade Crossing in Louisville, Ky. 


to investigate public utilities operated 
wholly or in part within its boundaries, 
to hear complaints against service and 
to enact ordinances affecting such utili- 
ties, to establish bureaus of public utili- 
ties and to investigate books thereof. 

The bills introduced in the Assembly 
included the measures to: 

Prohibit Aldermen or Board of Esti- 
mate to grant franchise to construct or 
maintain an elevated railway in Man- 
hattan or Kings boroughs. 

Amend chapter 788 laws of 1917 rela- 
tive to removal of Manhattan Railway 
structures at Forty-second Street, New 
York City, by providing for extinguish- 
ment of all rights in said structure, or 
to maintain same and assessing cost 
thereof. 

Require use of steel cars on elevated 
and underground railroads in New York 
City. Change from cars not steel to 
steel must be made within one year. 


Interurban Line Opened 


The new interurban railway between 
Dallas and Terrell, Tex., was opened to 
traffic on Jan. 14. The day preceding a 


large party of Dallas business men 


guests of the management of the road, 
visited the towns on the line and at 


_ three principal points several addresses 


regarding financing of public utilities 


motorman is unable to talk and the 


in the State and pointing out that engine crew and the yard conductor have 


privately owned public utilities in the 
State have not paid off any bonded in- 


debtedness in fifteen years. The in- 
formation requested is as follows: 
1+ The total of outstanding bonds on 


Wisconsin public utilities, 
The approximate annual interest re- 
quired by these bond issues. 
3. The total of outstanding stock issues 
on Wisconsin public utilities. 


4. Approximate annual dividends paid 
on such common stocks and _ preferred 
stocks. 


5. Whether the Railroad Commission ex- 
pects Wisconsin producers to meet this 
annual interest and dividend charge forever 
or whether the commission has any plan 
in mind to eliminate this tremendous public 
utility tax. 


In a preamble the resolution declared: 


The Railroad Commission since 1907 has 
regulated privately owned utilities in this 
State, and in all these years not a single 
public utility has made any progress toward 
paying off its indebtedness. This constantly 
increasing indebtedness with its ever-grow- 
ing demand for more dividends is a tre- 
mendous annually increasing tax upon the 
workers of Wisconsin. No municipality is 
granted a license whereby it may escape 
paying off its indebtedness, but on the con- 
trary, each city and county is compelled by 
law to redeem its bonds within twenty 
years from the date of issue. 


The information will be used by the 
Socialists in drafting a bill which will 
be designed to make the retirement of 
bonded indebtedness by utility commis- 
sions compulsory within a certain period 
of time. 


refused to talk. 

President Barnes of the Louisville 
Railway was talking to members of the 
Central Electric Railway Association in 
the lobby of the Seelbach Hotel when 
the Louisville correspondent of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL showed him 
photographs of the wreck. Mr. Barnes 
remarked that it was one of the worst 
torn up cars he had ever seen and that 
he was really surprised that no one was 
killed. Other members of the Central 
Association expressed surprise thai 
any one came out alive. 

Mr. Barnes pulled a newspaper from 
his pocket and referred to an item in 
which it was said that Councilman 
Petty had sent a formal request to 
Mayor Quin asking that the city proceed 
at once to force the railroad to take 
steps to safeguard the lives of trolley 
passengers. 

This item appeared directly under a 
heavy typed heading, which carried the 
wreck stories in the afternoon paper, on 
the front page. The accident brought 
out forcefully the need of greater pro- 
tection at crossings in the city of Louis- 
ville, not only for street railway oper- 
ation but for general vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic. 
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Committee Favors One-Man Cars 

Declaring that one-man cars have 
enabled the companies to render more 
frequent and safer service, that they 
have reduced the operating expenses, 
making it possible for some lines to 
continue which otherwise would have 
had to abandon service and others to 
escape receiverships, and that they have 
helped platform men to earn a higher 
average rate of wage, the public utili- 
ties committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce has handed 
down a decision in favor of the one- 
man cars. The committee, composed of 
expert engineers and public utility men, 
made an investigation in 136 cities oper- 
ating 7,000 cars of this type. The com- 
mittee through its chairman, William P. 
Barba, says that there are still some 
problems to be overcome in the opera- 


tion of the one-man car. In part the 
opinion follows: 
The data obtained by this committee 


show that one-man cars are in very gen- 
eral use in 136 cities of the United States— 
in many _ of these cities on virtually all 
routes. In the larger cities the use seems 
io be confined more generally to use as 
feeders to main trunk lines and in serving 
the more sparsely settled sections, but in the 
smaller cities the one-man trolley is used 
throughout for all classes of service and 
apparently with great satisfaction. It is 
the opinion of your committee, however, 
that in a city the size of Philadelphia the 
proper field for the operation of one-man 
trolleys is probably going to be found in 
their use as feeders to trunk lines and as 
full-service use in the less densely settled 
portions of the city. 5 

It is probably unnecessary to point out 
the great interest which the public has in 
extending the use of one-man cars so far 
as it is compatible with the situations which 
we have outlined above, because in most 
instances, if one-man trolleys are not put 
into use, either the section will do without 
transportation or will have to put up with 
the use of one-man buses or jitneys, either 
of which introduce hazards and uncertainty 
not possessed by the one-man trolley with 
its more regular schedule of operation. 

Unless such use of one-man trolleys is 
permitted and encouraged, alternatives are 
the use of less safe one-man buses or the 
complete abandonment of such service to 
such communities, , 


Asks Probe of Alabama Property.— 
Gov. Thomas E. Kilby sent a special 
message to the Senate and House re- 
cently asking for appointment of a 
special commission to probe into the 
valuations of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., declaring “the 
public has rights and privileges in the 
matter of rate making, which the state 
laws must protect.” 


May Again Operate Line.—The people 
of Goldsboro, N. C., will vote in about 
six weeks to decide whether the city 
will put the street car system of the 
city in operation again. The city has 
about $35,000, which was realized from 
the sale of the old power plant ten years 
ago. It has been holding this money 
ever since the sale as a sort of trust 
fund. The proposition to be voted upon 
is whether the city will take this $35,000 
and rehabilitate the street car system 
and put it into operation. 

Must Accept Cut.—As a result of a 
decision of the trustees of the Boston 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway, employees 
must accept the 2 cents an hour reduc- 
tion in their wages, effective Jan. 1. 
The carmen had petitioned for a de- 
ferment of this wage cut on the ground 
that living costs had gone up since last 


July, when the joint agreement reduc- 
ing the wages had been entered into. 
With the cut in effect, the motormen 
and conductors will receive a wage scale 
of 61 cents an hour. 

Retiring Governor Makes Recom- 
mendations.—Among recommendations 
in his message retiring Governor Tay- 
lor of Tennessee recommended the con- 
solidation of state departments reducing 
the number to eight. Curbing powers 
of the State Railroad and Utilities 
Commission, especially as to control of 
local affairs and repeal of the eight 
per cent interest laws. The members 
of the Legislature have since endorsed 
Gov. Taylor by telegraphic message for 
Secretary of Interior, though it is 
stated Gov. Taylor is not an applicant. 


Ford Solves the Electric Railway 
Problem.—In some comments which he 
made recently Mr. Ford said that the 
managements of the electric railways 
should not increase their charges but 
lessen them. He advised the new 
Mayor of Detroit to begin his career 
by cutting in half the fare charged by 
the Detroit Municipal Railway. His 
idea is that every possible economy 
should be resorted to rather than inter- 
fere with what he regards as the life 
of the system, namely, its cheapness. 
He said: “People would find they could 
ride the cars so cheaply that tens of 
thousands who now drive to and from 
work would ride the street cars—the 
saving would be considerable, they could 
not afford to drive.” 


Foreign News 


At a meeting of Glasgow Town Coun- 
cil on Nov. 16 a special committee 
presented a report recommending: 

1. That when the sanction of Parlia- 
ment has been obtained to the purchase 
by the Council of the Glasgow subway 
railway the work of electrifying the 
system (now worked by cable haulage) 
be carried out by contract. 

2. That with a view to the work of 
electrification being put in hand as soon 
as possible after Parliamentary sanc- 
tion has been obtained, schemes and 
quotations be now invited from firms 
capable of carrying out the work. 

Some labor members moved to have 
the matter remitted back to the com- 
mittee for consideration of the expedi- 
ency of having the work done by the 
Glasgow tramway department under the 
direction of the general manager. Lord 
Provost Paxton said that the general 
manager did not want the job, as it was 
in a great measure of a nature new to 
the department and the general man- 
ager would prefer to get offers from 
contractors. The committee’s recom- 
mendation was carried by fifty-eight 
votes to thirty. 

The Glasgow tramway committee has 
approved the acceptance of a tender by 
the Cargo Fleet Iron Company, Middles- 
brough, for the supply of 4,200 tons of 
steel rails, with fish-plates, at the price 
of £41,000. An offer by a German firm 
was £5,000 lower and one by a Belgian 
firm £4,000 lower. It was stated that 
the quality of the British steel was su- 
perior to that of the foreign. 

From a tramway operating point of 
view a decision of the highways commit- 
tee of London County Council to drop 
for the time being the use of trail cars 
on the Embankment-Tooting-Wimbledon 
route is of interest. Instead of having 
trailers coupled to the motor cars dur- 
ing the rush hours, more electric cars 
are being run. According to a state- 
ment by the chairman of the highways 
committee, the change is an experiment. 
Thirty-four trailers have thus been put 
out of service on the route. Some of 
the London daily newspapers stated 
that the object was to provide shelter 


from the weather for all passengers, as 
the upper decks of the trailers are open 
to the air, while the upper decks of the 
motor cars are roofed salons. Another 
reason, and apparently the real one, is 
that the Wimbledon Borough Council 
objected to the use of trail cars in the 
narrow streets of Wimbledon. The 
whole matter is of much interest be- 
cause some years ago the County Coun- 
cil, after a fierce Parliamentary contest, 
in which the opponents were the Metro- 
politan police authorities, obtained au- 
thority to use trail cars. That was 
considered a great victory for the 
Council and for tramway passengers. 
The trailers have proved very useful. 


MUNICIPAL LINES REDUCE FARES 


One of the reasons assigned for in- 
stalling still more powerful motor cars 
recently on various routes in London 
was to enable the cars to maintain the 
same speed with trailers as the older 
motor cars showed without trailers. 
Probably more will be heard about this 
matter. In any event, trailers continue 
to be used on other routes. 

The London County Council has de- 
cided on certain fare reductions. Work- 
men’s fares are reduced to the follow- 
ing: Not exceeding four sections, 2nd. 
return (approximately total distance 
4.8 miles); exceeding four and not ex- 
ceeding eight sections, 4d. return; ex- 
ceeding eight sections, 6d. return. On 
ordinary fares only one reduction is 
made. That is that between 10 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., when the 2d. fare for any 
distance beyond the 1d. stage is in 
operation, the length on the penny stage 
will be increased from 1.2 miles to 1.5 
miles. The committee expects that 
there will be some reduction in revenue 
as a consequence, but not sufficient to 
prevent a small surplus being realized 
on the present year’s working. The 
reason why a more favorable financia! 
result is expected than in last financial 
year is that though there has been a 
heavy falling off in receipts, largely 
due to bad trade, there has been a great 
reduction in the cost of labor and 
materials. 
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Financial and Corporate 


December Surplus $32,176 


Statement of Toledo Property Reflects 
Good Conditions—Improved Sery- 
ice and Operating Economies 
Expected in 1923 


A surplus of $32,176 was the result 
of operations of the Community Trac- 
tion Company, Woledo, Ohio, during 
December of last year. This amount 
remained after all operating expenses, 
taxes, repair bills and interest charges 
had been paid and $17,708 added to the 
municipal ownership fund. The surplus 
was placed in the fare stabilizing fund, 
which once was almost depleted on ac- 
count of losses. The amount in the 
stabilizing fund now is $204,707. 

The latest credit to the stabilizing 
fund is the largest, by almost $11,000, 
that has heretofore been available. 
Compared with the credit from Decem- 
ber, 1921, operation of $11,419, in which 
month a power credit of $15,500 and a 
lower maintenance allowance were re- 
flected, it would seem fair to assume 
that Toledo is well on the way to a re- 


turn of normal business conditions. 


This conclusion is supported by a ma- 
terial increase in the daily average 
revenues for the present month. 

During the year 1923 it is proposed to 
spend on maintenance $640,000, as 
against a similar expenditure during 
1922 of $497,835. Further, the maxi- 
mum depreciation allowance will be set 
up, making available in that fund the 
sum of $127,500, as compared with a 
total credit for the year 1922 of 
$42,500. Through these two items ad- 
ditional expenditures this year of 
$227,165 will be made on the main- 
tenance and replacement of track and 
equipment. The result should re- 
flect savings in other items of operating 
expense and permit of improved serv- 
ice and operating conditions, Commis- 
sioner W. E, Cann said. — 

The city has just bought $112,000 
more of the bonds of the company for 
delivery Feb. 1. The total stock and 
bond ownership of the company ac- 


quired by the city will then amount to 
$367,000 and there is $30,000 more in 
the purchase fund deposited on interest 
in a bank. 

Gross earnings and operating ex- 
penses for December are respectively 
$347,846 and $191,494, as compared with 
$323,500 and $184,479 for December, 
1921. Fixed charges, including interest 
and dividends, amounted to $124,177 in 
December, 1922, and $127,602 in Decem- 
ber, 1921. 

During the month there were carried 
5,475,825 revenue passengers, or an 
average of 176,614 a day, as compared 
with 5,009,197, or an average of 161,587 
a day, in December, 1921. Car-miles 
operated—653,710—represent an_ in- 
crease over the same month of the 
previous year of 28,859. 

The ratio of operating expense to 
gross income of 67.275 per cent com- 
pares favorably with a ratio of 68.167 
a year ago. 

The board authorized the commis- 
sioner to ask the Council’s approval of 
an allowance of $25,000 for the main- 
tenance of the commissioner’s office for 
the coming year. 

The term of Henry Truesdall, chair- 
man of the board of control, expires 
on Feb. 1. He served in that capacity 
for two years. 


November Result Good 


The North American Company, New 
York, N. Y., has made a good showing 
for the twelve months ended Noy. 30, 
1922. At the close of that period the 
net earnings were equal to more than 
$24 a share on the common stock out- 
standing. This compares with $22.75 a 
share on the 400,518 shares of stock 
outstanding for the twelve months 


ended Oct. 31; $22.67 a share on the 
378,958 outstanding common shares for 
the twelve months ended Sept. 30, and 
$19,385 a share earned in the 1921 cal- 
endar year on the 300,664 shares of 
common stock outstanding on Dec. 31, 
1921. 


It is believed likely that the com- 
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tion. Street Railway Mater 
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mon cash dividend distribution will 
either be increased or an extra pay- 
ment made to the stockholders during 
the coming year as the result of a 
favorable outlook. 


Hopes for Operation Abandoned 


Efforts have been abandoned which 
were made by persons living along the 
Springfield, Troy & Piqua Railway, 
Springfield, Ohio, recently sold for junk 
to the Schonthal Company, Columbus, 
to purchase the line between Christians- 
burg and Troy, and keep it in operation. 
Troy and Casstown committees failed 
to raise their quotas. The $30,000 op- 
tion expired at midnight Jan. 19 with- 
out action being taken. 

A. J. Bright, Christiansburg, head of 
the main committee, said that Chris- 
tiansburg had raised $12,000 of its 
quota of $15,000, but that Troy and 
Casstown had subscribed but $3,000 
each, with no prospects of increasing 
the amount. Hence efforts to buy were 
dropped. 

Acting for the Schonthal Company, 
W. G. Bell, resident manager at Spring- 
field, Ohio, in accordance with instruc- 
tions of Federal Judge John E. Sater, 
is settling claims out of the funds paid 
by the Schonthal Company for the 
properties. 

The sum of $23,878.50 was refunded 
to persons along the line who had 
sought to refinance the entire line and 
keep it in operation but who had failed 
in their purpose. Taxes amounting to 
$4,702 to Champaign County, $5,913 to 
Miami County and $9,222 to Clark 
County were paid. Cost of adminis- 
tration amounted to $6,900 and re- 
ceiver’s certificates $19,240, while other 
minor claims are also being met. 


Detroit Net Income Lower 


For the thirty-one days ended Decem- 
ber, 1922, the city of Detroit Depart- 
ment of Street Railways realized a net 
income of $47,271, against $91,768 for 
the month preceding. There was an 
increase in the total operating expenses, 
$1,107,092 being checked against No- 
vember, 1922, and $1,213,884 against 
December. The total number of passen- 
gers carried increased from 37,103,301 
in November to 38,258,194 in December. 


of materials (including fuel) used in street railway operation and 
maintenance, weighted according to average use of such materials. 
Wages index is relative average maximum hourly wage of motor- 
men and conductors on street and interurban railways in the 
tRevised weighting. 
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Equipment Trust Certificates 
of P.R.T. Offered 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has sold to Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., an issue of 
$4,750,000 54 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, Series G, which were offered 
for subscription on Jan, 23 at prices to 
yield from 5.20 per cent to 5.50 per cent. 
The par value of the certificates will 
represent approximately 74 per cent of 
the total cost of the new equipment, for 
which the proceeds will be used. This 
will include 520 standard double-truck 
closed vestibule passenger cars, 34 
double-truck snow plows and sweepers, 
20 double-truck construction and repair 
cars and two crane construction cars. 
This equipment is to be constructed 
at a cost of $6,500,000. The trusts are 
due in semi-annual installments from 
Feb, 1, 1924, to Aug. 1, 1933. 


House Passes Tax-Free 
Bond Measure 


The House of Representatives on 
Jan. 23 passed the joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the United States intended to 
prevent the issuance of tax-exempt 
securities. The belief is quite general 
on Capitol Hill that the approval of the 
joint resolution cannot be secured at 
this session of congress in the Senate. 
This would have the effect of allowing 
the legislation to die with the session 
of congress which ends March 4, 
thereby making it necessary for the 
House of Representatives to reconsider 
the measure at the next session. Even 
were the Senate to pass it before March 
4, many are of the opinion that great 
difficulty will be experienced in securing 
the ratification of the amendment by 
two-thirds of the States. 


$4,533,411 Loss by New York 
Roads in 1921 


The accompanying table showing the 
result of electric railway operations in 
New York State outside of New York 
City was contained in the report pre- 
sented by the Public Service Commis- 
sion to the Legislature. It covers the 
earnings of these companies for the 
years 1919, 1920 and 1921. Other 
phases of the report of the commission 
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were reviewed in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Jan. 13. The commission 
has pointed out that the total dividends 
paid during the year 1921 by all elec- 
tric railroads in the State was $419,- 
659. This would represent a return of 
6 per cent on an investment of only 
$7,000,000, as compared with the book 
values of these plants as reported to 
the commission, and in many instances 
fixed by this and prior commissions in 
rate and capitalization proceedings, 
amounting approximately to the sum of 
$250,000,000. 


Increases Capital Stocks.—The Groton 
& Stonington Traction Company, oper- 
ating between Groton and Stonington, 
Conn., has recently increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $481,000. The in- 
crease is taken care of by the issue of 
4,310 shares valued at $100 each. 


Increase in Net Income.—The Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) City Railroad for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1922, reports a 
net corporate income of $985,070 
against $689,885 for the same period in 
1921. The passenger revenue increased 
from $5,654,453 ‘to $5,849,254 for the 
six months ending December, 1922. 


Mortgage Notes for Sale—Stone & 
Webster, Boston, Mass., are offering 
$400,000 of two and one-half year 6 
per cent mortgage notes of the Keokuk 
(Iowa) Electric Company. The price 
is 98% and interest to yield 6.65 per 
cent. The notes are dated Jan. 2, 1923, 
and are due July 1, 1925. 


Service Will Cease—The Dominion 
Power & Transmission Company has 
notified the town of Dundas, Ont., that 
the railway service on the Hamilton & 
Dundas Street Railway will cease on 
Jan. 31, 1928. The reason given is that 
the line is bankrupt and the service for 
a few years past has been carried on at 
a loss. 


Reappraisement Hearings On.—Hear- 
ings are taking place in Duluth, Minn., 
before the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion for reappraisement of the valua- 
tion of the Duluth-Superior Street Rail- 
way. At the hearing on Jan. 10 
Herbert Warren, general manager of 
the Duluth Street Railway, was the 
first to be questioned. He was asked 
about the amount of fare for car pas- 
sengers and about motors, vehicles and 
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1919 1920 1921 
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bridge tolls. Statements were presented 
showing cost of operation since Aug. 1, 
1922. 


Wants Bond Canceled.—W. H. Hitch- 
cock, local manager at Keyport, N. J., 
of the Jersey Central Traction Com- 
pany, has petitioned the Middlesex 
County Board of Freeholders for the 
cancellation of a bond for $10,000 given 
by the company in 1903 as a protection 
to the county in the repair work being 
done on the Morgan bridge at that time. 
The matter is under advisement. 


Officers Elected.—R. S. Hecht and A. 
L. Kempster have been re-elected 
president and vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the New Orleans (La.) 
Public Service Inc. All the directors 
and officers of the company were re- 
elected, in addition to E. T. Colton, who 
was attached to the engineering de- 
partment of the Board of Port Commis- 
sioners. He was made assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 


Increase in Net Income. — For the 
twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1922, the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany reports a net income of $1,829,278, 
against $1,807,293 for the twelve months 
ended Dec. 31, 1921. There was an in- 
crease in traffic from 836,547,351 passen- 
gers in 1921 to 848,883,512 passen- 
gers in 1922. The passenger revenue 
for 1922 amounted to $41,758,763, 
against $41,514,830 in 1921. 


Line Reported Sold.—The line of the 
Five Mile Beach Electric Railway, oper- 
ating between Anglesea and Wildwood 
Crest, N. J., has been sold to a resident 
of Wildwood, according to a report in 
financial circles. The line was formerly 
owned by the West Jersey Electric Com- 
pany, which also operates the electric 
light plant at Wildwood. It is said that 
the new owner proposes to extend the 
trolley line to Cold Spring Harbor as 
soon as business conditions warrant it. 


North American to Consolidate Sub- 
sidiaries—The North American Com- 
pany, which recently obtained control 
of the East St. Louis & Suburban Rail- 
way, is seeking to unite the utilities into 
one company. It is proposed also to 
include the Cahokia power plant, now 
under construction by the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company, with capital 
supplied by the North American Com- 
pany. The new company will be known 
as the Union Electric Company of 
Illinois and will have an authorized 
capital of $13,000,000 common and $25,- 
000,000 preferred stocks. 

Unsold Bonds Will Be Available — 
The financial statement of the Rapid 
Transit Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for 1922, shows that bonds totaling 
$3,930,000 were sold of the authorized 
$6,000,000, leaving $2,070,000 unissued. 
This balance includes $500,000 which 
Mayor George P. Carrel refused to sign. 
In his report Frank Krug, engineer for 
the commission, said these bonds “should 
be available during the early part of 
this year.” Total expenditures from 
the rapid transit fund so far amount to 
$3,492,666, with approximately $300,000 
additional certified for expenditures, 
leaving $159,686 on hand. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Settlement Near 


Negotiations Between the City Direc- 
tors and Railway Officials Lead to 
Bus-Railway Arrangement 


It is considered from recent develop- 
ments that Pasadena, Calif., is about 
to have its transportation problems 
settled as a result of conferences be- 
tween the City Directors and the offi- 
cials of the Pacific Electric Railway. 
The directors and the officials of the 
railway have practically agreed on a 
plan. However, the directors are mak- 
ing moves to have the present 6-cent 
fare charged by the railway on its local 
lines in Pasadena lowered to 5 cents. 
Before this can be accomplished it will 
be necessary for the city of Pasadena 
and the railway to appeal to the State 
Railroad Commission. 


RAILWAY OPERATES Bus LINES 


On Jan. 12, 1923, the board of direc- 
tors gave out a statement on the trans- 
portation question, making public the 
revised plan of the Pacific Electric 
Railway as submitted to the city by 
D. W. Pontius, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, which was received 
shortly after the recent municipal bus 
bonds were defeated. If the directors 
of the city accept the company’s plan, 
only four of the company’s present 
local street car lines in Pasadena will 
be operated, namely, Lincoln Avenue 
Line, North Fair Oaks Avenue Line, 
East Colorado Street Line and Lake 
Avenue Line. The railway company 
agrees to operate bus lines on eleven 
streets and to place in service at once 
forty-five high-class motor buses and 
to give greater frequency of service 
than it has been doing with the aban- 
doned street car lines. 

The City Directors state that they 
will not grant franchises for bus lines, 
but will issue permits, and hold that 
when a bus supersedes an electric street 
car line the service should be more fre- 
quent. The directors also maintain that 
there should be a revised valuation of 
the company’s holdings in the city of 
Pasadena, a check should be main- 
tained on the company’s accounts and 
that the city shall have the right to 
buy the bus system at cost less de- 
preciation. 


ADVANTAGES OF SINGLE AGENCY STATED 


The board further states that it is 
a recognized fact that the public con- 
venience is best served by having a 
single agency conduct an entire trans- 
portation system, greater economy of 


- operation and consequently less cost of 


service results with the elimination of 
conflicting interests, and at the same 
time greater convenience is offered to 
the patrons than can be had from 
separate systems, without the universal 
transfer privilege; but all of this, pro- 


vided this agency can be controlled and 


regulated, will be responsive to public 
necessity in the matter of facilities, 
service and future improvements. 

Practical agreement exists on the 
various points, but the board of direc- 
tors has taken the position that a 
modification of the present fare is 
essential for frequent users of the serv- 
ice in the form of reduced rates for 
tickets. It will be necessary to secure 
the approval of the State Railroad Com- 
mission before any adjustment of fare 
can be made, and this approval it is 
proposed to obtain by joint action by 
the railway and the city. 

The Pasadena traction question has 
been pending more than a year. The 
city rejected one after another several 
propositions made by the railway and 
an order of independent bus owners, 
and finally submitted to the voters a 
plan which asked a bond issue of $500,- 
000 for a municipally owned bus system. 
This was voted down by the people on 
Dec. 5, 1922. The trolley lines to be 
abandoned are all east and west lines 
in the city except those on Colorado 
Street, the Orange Grove Avenue line 
and the North and South Los Robles 
Avenue lines. 


Rock Island Card Sales Exceed 
11,000 Mark 


The sale of identification cards in 
December on the Tri-City Railway of 
Illinois, Rock Island, reached the high- 
est mark since the fare system was 
begun ten months ago. The actual 
figure for last month was 11,639 cards, 
which were sold for 50 cents and en- 
titled the holder to a 5-cent fare. Dur- 
ing the month there were 570,000 5-cent 
fares or an average daily riding of 
1.8 per card. Records, since the card 
system has been in force, show that 
this average has remained about the 
same each month. 

The plan for selling the cards in 
stores located in convenient parts of 
the city has worked out well. In all, 
some fifty places about the city handle 
the cards. and as high as 800 have been 
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sold from one store. It has also been 
noted that there is some call for the 
cards within only a few days of their 
expiration. Salesmen, having learned 
of the card system, purchased them, 
it is thought, because the large amount 
of riding in the short stay shows a 
saving over the 10-cent fare. 

The card sales in Rock Island since 
the plan became effective on March 1, 
1922, are shown in the accompanying 
table. 
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Plans on Bus Service Halted 


Toledo’s decision to get into the bus 
business through the establishment of 
auxiliary service by the Community 
Traction Company has been upset sev- 
eral times in the last fortnight by the 
changes of attitude on the part of mem- 
bers of Council. 

Objection was raised to the addition 
of the $30,000 investment suggested by 
Street Railway Commissioner W. E. 
Cann to the capital value of the com- 
pany. Then the Council repealed its 
original legislation providing for that 
and another resolution, asking that the 
buses be bought from the depreciation 
fund, was thrown into the hopper. The 
commissioner was also requested to get 
bids from private operators. 

At a meeting of the finance com- 
mittee of the Council on Jan. 17 he 
submitted bids ranging from $13.50 to 
$26 a day depending upon the value of 
the equipment, which ranged from $600 
to $3,700 a bus. Some were bids for 
use of old cars, others for new machines 
and the range in passenger carrying 
capacity was from fourteen to sixteen. 

Mr. Cann said he had estimated that 
the cost of similar service if rendered 
by the Community Traction Company, 
under the original plan with new equip- 
ment would be $17.88 a day. 

The committee voted six to two to 
accept Mr. Cann’s proposal, but left 
no way open for the financing of the 
matter. That will be taken up by the 
Council at its next meeting. 

Mr. Cann said that it was illegal to 
take money out of the street railway 
depreciation fund for the purchase of 
the Oak Street buses. However, he did 
report that the Erie Street line, which 
goes across the old Miami & Erie Canal, 
is costing the company 9.76 cents a 
passenger to operate and that now the 
line is in need of repairs. 

He recommended purchase of a bus 
for this service and the taking of the 
money from the depreciation fund. 

Independent bus operators had to re- 
new licenses by Jan. 20 and the safety 
director had informed them that insur- 
ance and an indemnifying bond of 
$1,000 each had to be filed by that date 
or they would not be permitted to 
operate. The busmen have asked waiver 
of the requirement because many com- 
plained they were unable to get surety 
in that amount. 


Service Buttons to Employees 


At the annual Christmas tree cele- 
bration of the Beaver Valley Traction 
Company, New Brighton, Pa., service 
buttons were formally presented to 
seventy-three employees. ! The buttons, 
which are inscribed with the words 
“Beaver Valley Traction Company” and 
the number of years of service, are of 
gold, triangularly shaped with a black 
center and a tiny street car on top. 
General Manager Boyce arranged for 
the presentation and E. E. Hamilton, 
vice-president, addressed the men. One 
honor employee has put in twenty-three 
years’ service with the company. He 
is H. J. Meyer, master mechanic. 
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Railway Seeks Jitney Rights 


The Eastern Massachusetts Railway 
petitioned the City Council of Malden, 
Mass., on Jan. 16 for a jitney license 
from Malden to Cliftondale via Linden 
and North Broadway, with the right 
to sell a book of twenty tickets for $1, 
each good from Converse Square to the 
entrance of Forest Dale Cemetery on 
Main Street. This would give Main 
Street residents a 5-cent fare where 
they now are charged 10 cents. 

The Eastern Massachusetts Company 
offers to run express over the territory 
where the Elevated feels that compe- 
tition has been made by the Hart jit- 
neys. The petition went to the special 
committee on motor vehicles, together 
with the petition of the Elevated for a 
jitney line from Malden to Linden, from 
Malden to Edgeworth and the petition 
of Joseph Hart for jitneyv licenses. 

When the L petition for a jitney line 
from Malden Square to Edgeworth was 
read Alderman Trainor s2id he under- 
stood there was no Sunday or holiday 
schedule on it, and investigation proved 
this statement correct. Before acting 
on the petition the committee will in- 
vestigate this phase of the question. 


Connecticut Fares Reduced 
Ten per Cent 


A voluntary 10 per cent fare reduc- 
tion over lines of the Connecticut Com- 
pany, which means most of the trolley 
routes in the State, effective April 1, 
was voted by the Board of Directors 
on Jan. 13. An announcement to this 
effect was recently made from the com- 
pany’s office in New Haven. This re- 
duction is available through the use of 
tokens now selling at three for a 
quarter, and which on April 1 will be 
two for 15 cents. 

The company’s statement says that 
improved financial conditions, increased 
patronage, and continued relief from jit- 
ney competition make possible the re- 
duction. 


Santa Barbara Pass Gets 


Good Start 
Reports from the Santa Barbara & 
Suburban Railway, Santa Barbara, 


Calif., covering the first three weeks of 
its unlimited-ride weekly pass are con- 
sidered most favorable. The period 
covered, namely, Dec. 11 to Dee. 31, 
1922, inclusive, shows 7.5 per cent more 
revenue when compared with the same 
period of 1921 and about 7 per cent 
more revenue when contrasted with the 
twenty-one days just preceding the 
pass. The relative increases in use- 
fulness to the public, as measured by 
rides taken, were 22 per cent and 20 
per cent. 

The pass costs $1. The cash fare is 
8 cents with five tickets for 35 cents. 
The effect of the pass has been to cut 
down the number of ticket purchasers, 
whereas the maximum fare riders have 
actually increased in number. These 
facts hold good for both methods of 
comparison used. Another interesting 
fact is that the number of school 


tickets sold shows a decrease, although 
these are obtainable at the rate of forty 
for $1, or only 24 cents each. This in- 
dicates that in some families the pass 
is used partly by one of the children 
under twelve between the hours of 
8 a.m, and 6 p.m. on school days (these 
are the limitations on school tickets) 
and partly by other members of the 
family. As the average gross fare 
from a pass was 3.8 cents, it will be 
seen that some school children pay 1.3 
cents more per ride on a pass than on 
a 2.5-cent ticket. 


Appeal to Legislature for 
Trackless Trolley Buses 
An effort will be made to have the 


Wisconsin Legislature grant the city 
of Milwaukee power to permit the Mil- 


waukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 


pany to operate trackless trolley cars 
on the streets of Milwaukee. 

The company offered some months 
ago to install a trackless trolley line on 
Lincoln Avenue as an extension to the 
present railway system. City Attorney 
Niven of Milwaukee, in an opinion 
rendered at the request of the City 
Council, held that the city is under the 
present law without authority to grant 
such permission. Residents of the south 
side, where it was proposed to have the 
trackless trolley line operate, have been 
very much in favor of the project and 
have exerted pressure on the Common 
Council with the result that the Legis- 
lature will now be asked to pass neces- 
sary amendment to the law which will 
permit the city to authorize trackless 
trolley operation in Milwaukee. 


Council Approves Bus Franchise 


While final decision was not made in 
the Circuit Court on the electric rail- 
way bus franchise litigation of Nov. 7 
and while petitions are in circulation 
for the resubmission of the last fran- 
chise slightly modified, the City Coun- 
cil of Saginaw, Mich., has approved a 
ten-year franchise for the Saginaw 
Motor Omnibus Company, a $500,000 
corporation. The Council has ordered 
the submission of this grant to the 
electors at the primaries on March 7. 
Those interested in the corporation are 
John Wade, Atlantic City; Samuel 
Bogert, Walter Kutzlieb and George 
R. Bidwell, New York City. Imperial 
omnibuses are to be used if the fran- 
chise carries, and active management is 
expected under Mr. Wade, who op- 
erates omnibuses in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Cleveland, Akron, Miami and 
Atlantic City. The citizens’ commit- 
tee which is back of the proposal for a 
street car-bus franchise will continue 
its efforts to obtain approval of its 
plan. 


Trolley Buses for Philadelphia.—The 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
has decided to purchase fifteen trolley 
buses for use on Oregon Avenue in 
Philadelphia. 

Metal Tickets in Force--The United 
Electric Railways, Providence, R. 1., 
put into effect on Jan. 1 its 6-cent fare 


schedule with ten metal tickets for 50 
cents. President Potter said that the 
end of the second week of circulation 
of the fare disks found them constantly 
gaining in favor among the patrons. 


Planning One-Man Cars.—The Morris 
County Traction Company, Morristown, 
N. J., is planning the operation of one- 
man cars only. They now run from 
Summit to Elizabeth, Wharton to Rock- 
away and Denville to Boonton. Em- 
ployees have filed a protest against the 
installation of this system with the 
Dover Board of Aldermen. 


Hearing on Rates Announced.—The 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission at 
Topeka, Kan., has announced that it 
will hold a hearing Feb. 24 on the ap- 
plication of the United Traction Com- 
pany to put in effect interurban rates 
between Manhattan and Junction City 
and stage rates between Junction City 
and Abilene. 


Second Bus Line Started.—The Johns- 
town (Pa.) Traction company through 
the subsidiary company, the Traction 
Bus Company, on Jan. 21 placed the 
second trolley feeder bus line in opera- 
tion in Cambria County. A 5-cent fare 
is charged. A few weeks ago the trac- 
tion company opened the first bus line. 


Proposed Five-Cent Fare.—Bills have 
been presented in the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposing a 5-cent fare on 
all electric railway lines in the City of 
Providence and prohibiting the use of 
one-man cars operating over grade 
crossings. The act would establish a 
one-fare zone in Providence so that a 
person could ride from the farthermost 
point in the city to the other for 5 
cents. 

North Shore Opens Another Feeder 
Line.—The Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad has established a 
feeder bus line from Waukegan, IIl., to 
Kenosha, Wis. This railway started a 
bus service on Aug. 12 between Lake 
Geneva and Kenosha and the establish- 
ment of other feeder lines is under con- 
sideration. The one-way fare from 
Waukegan to Kenosha is 45 cents for 
the 16-mile trip, which is made in fifty 
six minutes. 

Bus Service to Start—The Springfield 
(Mass.) Street Railway expects to start 
its new bus service over the Hampden 
County Memorial Bridge to West 
Springfield points within a few days. 
By the terms of the permit granted the 
company Jan. 16 by the Public Utilities 
Commission the company has authority 
te run motor buses anywhere in its 
territory. 

Lower Fare Rate Disclosed.—Oper- 
ation of the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway 
during 1922 produced results which in- 
dicate that a slight reduction in the rate 
of fare will probably go into effect 
March 1. This information was dis- 
closed as a result of the meeting of the 
directors on Jan. 25. The present rate 
of fare is 5 cents cash, with 1 cent for 
transfer, and the new rate will make no 
change in this, but tickets will be sold 
at eleven for 50 cents. The company 
estimates the reduction will approxi- 
mate 10 per cent. 
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Personal Items 


Mr. Deal Leaves Springfield 


E. GC. Deal has resigned as manager 
of the Springfield (Mo.) Traction Com- 
pany and the Springfield Gas & Electric 
Company, owned by the Federal Light 
& Traction Company, New York, to be- 
come associated with the Electric Bond 
& Share Company, New York. Mr. 
Deal will assume his duties as adviser 
of the public utilities of that company 
as soon as a manager is appointed to 
succeed him with the Springfield com- 
panies. 

During the four years that Mr. Deal 
has been general manager of the 
Springfield properties many improve- 
ments have been made in the railway, 
electric and gas service. Among them 
is a $1,000,000 power plant now nearing 
completion. He installed buses in city 
operation and succeeded in keeping fares 
to 7 cents cash with four tickets for a 
quarter. Mr. Deal also put into effect 
a very successful plan of customer 
ownership. 

Before becoming connected with the 
properties at Springfield Mr. Deal was 
general manager of the Federal Light & 
Traction Company’s properties at Trini- 
dad, Col. Prior to that time he was 
associated with Stone & Webster, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


W. O. Wood Resigns from New 
York & Queens County Railway 


William O. Wood has resigned as 
president and general manager of the 
New York & Queens County Railway, 
Long Island City, now in the hands of 
Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews as receiver. 
He has been connected with the com- 
pany since 1908, first as vice-president 
and general manager. 

Mr. Wood has been connected with 
the railway properties in Greater New 
York since 1903. In that-year he en- 
tered the employ of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, then under the direc- 
tion of Col. E. W. Winter. Charged 
with the responsibility of rehabilitating 
the Brooklyn lines after the serious 
impairment of their physical structure 
and earning capacity, Colonel Winter 
scoured the country for talent with 
which to rehabilitate the lines and Mr. 
Wood. was one of the galaxy of trans- 
portation stars that Colonel Winter 
gathered around him at that time in 
rebuilding the personnel of the com- 
pany. Others among them were W. S. 
Menden, W. G. Gove and the late John 
F. Calderwood. 

Mr. Wood began his electric railway 
career in Detroit in 1900 as general 


- superintendent of the Rapid Railway. 


From there he went to Brooklyn. His 
first position there was superintendent 
of the elevated lines. The following 
year he was made assistant general 
superintendent of the company. In 1907 
he resigned to become associated with 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 


pany and for a year was engaged in 
special work, reporting to President 
Shonts. From that company he went to 
the New York & Queens County Road, 
affiliated with the Interborough group. 
Previous to his service in Detroit Mr. 
Wood was for ten years associated with 
the Illinois Central Railroad .as train- 


master and as 
Harahan. 

In June, 1921, Mr. Wood was elected 
president of the New York Electric 
Railway Association. He is one of the 
best-known railway men in the country 
and has won many friends within and 
without the industry through a most 
attractive personality. He has always 
been interested in association work, 
and he has been unfailing in his 
attendance at the sessions of the New 
York body. He has not announced his 
plans for the future. 


secretary to J.T. 


J. P. Barnes C. E. R. A. President 


Louisville Executive Honored, Although in Central West Only a Little 
More than Two Years— Remarkable Record Made by 
Him in Managing Road in Southern City 


IM BARNES, president Louisville 
Ra‘lway, was elected last week to 
succeed Sam Greenland as head of the 
C.E.R.A. Although Jim considers him- 
self a newcomer in his territory, he has 
established himself completely in the 


J. P. Barnes 


association by his work for its welfare 


and his enviable record as a railway’ 


executive in Louisville. Those present 
at the annual meeting received irrefu- 
table evidence that Jim Barnes is 
a master in the art of public and 
employee relations. Mayor Quin of 
Louisville and Arthur Krock, managing 
editor of the Courier-Journal-Louisville 
Times, both addressed the C. E. R. A. 
meeting at Louisville and stressed the 
fact that Mr. Barnes had gained the 
confidence of every one in Louisville 
and had established himself as one of 
the city’s indispensable citizens. 

Jim Barnes is everything to Louis- 
ville because first Louisville was every- 
thing to Jim Barnes. It was in July, 
1920, that Mr. Barnes left the Schen- 
ectady Railway to become head of the 
Louisville property. He had been there 
only a few days when this incident hap- 
pened. Two men stood slightly removed 
contemplating Mr. Barnes. Said one: 
“Nice, fellow, Barnes; seems too bad, 
doesn’t it?” “Yes,” said the other, tt 


_ was a mighty complex one. 


not only seems too bad, but it is too 
bad.” They were referring to the situa- 
tion which Mr. Barnes had inherited. 
Moreover, Mr. Minary, the former 
president, was on record as having said 
publicly, “My heart goes out to any man 
who must take the responsibility of the 
management of a street car company.” 
Mr. Minary meant it. 

Some time before that Mr. Minary, 
who had directed the company for thirty 
years, retired to become chairman of 
the board. The property was then 
placed in the hands of a committee of 
three of the directors, W. S. Speed, 
W. H. Kaye and John W. Barr, Jr. An 
increase in fares had been denied the 
company. The situation on the, whole 
Dividends 
on the preferred stock had been sus- 
pended in 1918, and shortly before that 
the payment on the common stock had 
been cut off. It was just about this time 
that Mr. Barnes was offered the Louis- 
ville post. Other men would have been 
inclined to hesitate, but not Barnes. He 
fixed his management forces first, and 
then he took his case up with the city. 
Meanwhile the question of confiscation 
came before the courts and the com- 
pany secured an order to charge a tem- 
porary 7-cent fare. All the time nego- 
tiations ‘were in progress looking to- 
ward a permanent settlement, and this 
was effected last fall with an agreement 
providing for operation under service- 
at-cost at an initial 7-cent cash fare, 
with five tickets for 30 cents, this rate 
to continue to Dec. 31, 1923. That 
briefly is the record of Jim Barnes with 
the Louisville Railway. It is only part 
of the story, however. 

Mr. Barnes from the beginning made 
himself a factor in the business life of 
the city. He is a member of all the 
prominent clubs, a bank director and a 
director of the Louisville Industrial 
Foundation, the so-called $1,000,000 
factory-getting enterprise of Louisville, 
founded to aid in bringing industries to 
the city. He has endeared himself to 
the boys of the city by taking a promi- 
nent part in the Boy Scout movement. 
No matter what the local activity, the 
reply to the inquisitor is always the 
same: “Have you asked Jim?” 

It is indeed unfortunate that the sum- 
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mer cruise of the Central Electric Rail- 
way Association is to be omitted under 
Jim Barnes’ leadership, for he has 
proved himself such an able commander 
of river cruises for his employees. 
Among the numerous employee outings 
conducted by the Louisville Railway the 
river trip is the feature, and on these 
occasions Jim Barnes can be seen stand- 
ing beside the gangplank welcoming 
each one that goes aboard and then 
circulating around during the trip to 
see that every one is happy. 

Mr. Barnes is a native of Syracuse. 
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N. Y. He was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
His railway work previous to going to 
Louisville included terms of service with 
the Oneida (N. Y.) Railway, Syracuse 
Rapid Transit Company, Syracuse & 
Suburban Railway, Buffalo, Lockport 
& Rochester Railway and the Schenec- 
tady Railway. In 1916 he was presi- 
dent of the New York Electric Railway 
Association. His activities in behalf of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation are so well known that the need 
does not exist for repeating them here. 


General Andrews Receiver of Queens Line 


Chief Executive Officer of New York Transit Commission Will Direct 
Road for Court—E. A. Roberts, Utility Expert, Named 


as General Manager 


EN. LINCOLN C. ANDREWS 

was appointed receiver of the New 
York & Queens County Railway, Long 
Island City, N. Y., on Jan. 18. For two 
years previous he was chief executive 
officer of the New York Transit Com- 
mission and withdrew from the com- 


©) Bachrach 
L. C. Andrews 


mission to accept the appointment to 
the railway. General Andrews entered 
upon his duties with the railway at 
once. The receivership was _ precipi- 
tated by announcement by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company to the 
effect that it would cease to make up 
the deficit on the Queens County line, 
which operates in Queens County and 
into the Borough of Manhattan over the 
Queensborough Bridge. 

General Andrews appreciates keenly 
all the expressions of good will toward 
him made on the announcement of his 
appointment, especially the attitude of 
Chairman McAneny of the commission 
in releasing him; but -he was _ par- 
ticularly pleased with a letter that 
reached him the day after he entered 
upon his new duties. This letter, from 
a railroad man in charge of one of the 
New York City properties, follows: 

“Dear General Andrews: I see by the 
morning papers that you are ‘out of the 
frying pan and into the fire.’ I want 
to tender my congratulations and bid 
you welcome to the ranks of the slaves. 

“You will find lots of cause for 


to Serve Under Him 


worry, but it is wonderful to take a 
sick property, work over it and see it 
respond. There will be many times 
when you will damn the job and all 
that goes with it, but next morning you 
will be back with the bit in your teeth 
ready for another long, hard day. 

“Tf there is anything that my little 
organization or I can do for you, do 
not hesitate to let me know.” 

General Andrews regards this as a 
delightful expression of the mental at- 
titude and point of view of the success- 
ful railroad man of to-day. It con- 
firms the impression gained by the 
General when in 1921 he was a member 
of a party of railway men and com- 
mission officials that made a tour of 
inspection of the city railway properties 
in Philadelphia, Cleveland, Kansas 
City, Chicago and other places to study 
operating methods in those cities. At 
that time he said that the thing that 
impressed him most forcibly was that 
the type of men who are either man- 
agers or operators of the properties 
which he visited were keen, wide awake 
and intensely devoted to giving the 
public the best possible service. 


AN ARMY MAN IN BUSINESS 


General Andrews left the regular 
army after the war for the purpose of 
trying his hand in business. His first 
real experience was the year and a 
half he has just finished as chief execu- 
tive officer of the New York Transit 
Commission. While he started with 
no predilections for any special line of 
work, his contracts with the electric 
railway business during this period 
aroused in him a desire to continue in 
the railroad game, for it appealed to 
him as vital and very much a man’s 
proposition, particularly in these par- 
lous times. That is the main reason 
why he accepted the appointment as 
receiver of the New York & Queens 
County Railway. He regards the po- 
sition as offering him an entrance into 
what he now considers his chosen field. 
He is thoroughly alive to the fact 
that the situation before him is a very 
trying one, but has been nerved to 
the task by the feeling of assurance 
that he has the sympathetic good will 
of his associates. 
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General Andrews was appointed to 
the United States Military Academy 
from Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1889, and 
was graduated in 1893. He was aide 
to General Sumner, commanding the 
cavalry division, in the Santiago cam- 
paign during the war with Spain, and 
was a Major of volunteer infantry in 
the Philippines and first American 
Governor of the Island of Leyte. Later 
he was instructor at the Military 
Academy and was active in officers’ 
training work before the World War, in 
which he commanded a brigade in this 
country and in France. Later, as 
Deputy Provost Marshal General in 
France, he assisted in the organization 
and training of the American Military 
Police. General Andrews retired from 
active service in the army in 1919, and 
before becoming executive officer of the 
Transit Commission was in charge of 
the military training of boys under the 
New York State Military Training 
Commission. 


E. A. ROBERTS GENERAL MANAGER 


As general manager to the receiver, 
General Andrews has chosen E. .A. 


E. A. Roberts 


Roberts, who since last April has been 
chief of the transit bureau of the New 
York Commission. Mr. Roberts has a 
long list of accomplishments to his 
credit. He went with the commission 
from the force of John A. Beeler, for 
whom he acted as principal assistant. 
Mr. Roberts became associated with 
Mr. Beeler in 1917 and served with 
him for the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission in the investigation 
of operating methods and practices 
preceding state control of the Boston 
Elevated Railway, and with the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia. His work in Washington 
had to do with recommendations look- 
ing toward the increase of the capacity 
of the Washington railway systems 
under war conditions. He has also 
made extensive investigations for the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
and the Public Service Railway of New 
Jersey. With the New York Transit 
Commission Mr. Roberts’ work had to 
do primarily with the making of plans 
for the efficient utilization of the trans- 
portation facilities already in existence. 
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The significance of this work can best 
be judged by the fact that under con- 
_ ditions as they exist in New York at 
present it will be five years at least 
before more new subways can be com- 
pleted and placed in operation and 
perhaps many years more. 

After he was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1914 Mr. Roberts spent 
two years with the General Electric 
Company at Lynn, Mass., and Erie, 
Pa., in departments connected with the 
manufacture of electric railway ap- 
paratus. During 1916-19 he was a re- 
search: member of the-faculty of the 
railway engineering department of the 
University of Illinois, and for a short 
time thereafter he was associated with 
the Boston Elevated in its electrical 
engineering department. 


Mr. Kanneberge Named to Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission 


Adolph Kanneberg, lawyer and Court 
Commissioner, has been appointed by 
Gov. J. J. Blaine of Wisconsin a 
member of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, succeeding Carl D. Jackson, 
who recently resigned to become counsel 
for the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Kanneberg has been an active 
supporter since 1900 of the LaFollette 
wing of the Republican party in Wis- 
consin. In 1920 he was a candidate 
for Attorney General on the LaFollette 
ticket, but was defeated at the primaries. 
In 1922 he was chairman of the Pro- 
gressive Republican Club of Milwaukee 
County. He has held no public office 
other than that of Court Commissioner. 
Mr. Kanneberg is a resident of Milwau- 
kee and his appointment follows the 
wishes of the Milwaukee City Adminis- 
tration to have a Milwaukee man on 
the commission. 

It is reported that Governor Blaine 
will appoint Frank McManamy, a traffic 
expert of Washington, D. C., to succeed 
Henry Trumbower, whose term expires 
in February. Mr. McManamy has been 
active in the railroad brotherhoods. 

The term for which Mr. Kanneberg 
was appointed has two more years to 
run while that to which it is expected 
Mr. McManamy will be appointed is a 
six-year term. 


Obituary 


H. G. McConnaughty 


H. G. McConnaughty, who has re- 
cently been associated with the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton, died on Sunday, Jan. 21, after a 
long illness. During the war Mr. 
McConnaughty acted as an assistant on 
the fuel board, which was one of the 
- committees of the Council of National 
Defense at Washington. He was at 
one time exhibit director of the Ameri- 
ean Electric Railway Association and 
_ subsequently of the National Electric 
Light Association. Some years ago he 
was identified with the Dearborn Drug 
& Chemical Corporation. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


500 Electrically Operated 
Turnstiles Ordered 


An order for 500 electrically operated 
turnstiles to be used by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, New 
York, on its elevated system has been 
received by a General Electric Com- 
pany. 

This will es the first use of electric 
turnstiles on the elevated lines in New 
York. The feature of the electric turn- 
stile is that the nickel when dropped 
into the slot lands between two con- 
tacts, thus completing an electrical cir- 
cuit which releases the turnstile, allow- 
ing it to turn just far enough for one 
person to pass, and at the same time 
locking it from use in the opposite 
direction. 

After the passenger has passed the 
nickel falls from the contacts to a space 
behind a magnifying lens, where it is 
plainly. visible until another nickel is 
deposited. An electric lamp in the fare 
box illuminates this enlarged figure of 
the coin, thus providing a means for 
detecting false coins. The turnstiles 
are similar to those now in use in the 
New York subway. 


Changes Announced in Western 
Electric Organization 


The Western Electric Company has 
announced important organization 
changes. 

F. A. Ketcham has been appointed 
general manager of the supply depart- 
ment. For the past four years he has 
been general sales manager. 

G. E. Cullinan assumes the position of 
general sales manager. Mr. Cullinan 
entered the employ of the company upon 
his graduation from Williams College 
in 1901 and for several years was con- 
nected with the New York house. He 
went to St. Louis in 1907 and was man- 
ager there from 1909 to 1918 going to 
Chicago as central district manager. 

L. M. Dunn, who for the past three 
years has been manager of the Eastern 
District, which includes the New York 
and the New England territory, has 
been made general merchandise man- 
ager on the general manager’s staff. 

W. J. Drury has been made man- 
ager of the Eastern District to fill the 
vacaney created by Mr. Dunn. Mr. 
Drury has been sales manager of the 
New York house for the past three 
years, and is succeeded in that capacity 
by J. F. Davis, who has been sales man- 
ager of the Boston branch for the same 
period. 

T. E. Burger has been made sales 
manager at Boston. Mr. Burger was 
for thirteen years connected with the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco organ- 
izations, being sales manager of the 


former. More recently he has been on 
the staff of the Society for Electrical 
Development, coming back to the West- 
ern Electric organization in 1922, 

W. P. Hoagland has been appointed 
central district manager in charge of 
the Chicago and Minneapolis branch 
houses. For the past three years Mr. 
Hoagland has been sales manager at 
Chicago. 

J. H. Gleason takes the position of 
Chicago sales manager. Mr. Gleason 
has been power apparatus sales man- - 
ager at Chicago. 

H. L. Grant, who for the past three 
years has been general appliance sales 
manager, located at New York, has been 
appointed Erie district manager, a new 
grouping of the distributing houses at 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Grant’s headquarters 
will be at Cleveland. A. M. Collins con- 
tinues as manager at Cleveland. 

It is interesting to note that all of 
these organization changes are in the 
nature of promotions. They became 
effective on Jan. 15. 


Mr. Down Vice-President Westing- 
house Traction Brake Company 


The Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company of Wilmerding, Pa., has an- 
nounced the election of S. G. Down as 
vice-president in general charge of sales 
and commercial activities. Mr. Down 
has been general sales manager of the 
company, with headquarters at Wil- 
merding. Previous to the appointment 
as general sales manager, he had been 
president of the Westinghouse Pacific 
Coast Brake Company, at Emeryville, 
Calif., and Western district manager of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
and Westinghouse Traction Brake Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Down came to the Traction Brake 
Company from the Michigan Central 
Railroad in 1902 to act as instructor on 
the Westinghouse Air Brake instruc- 
tion car. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metais—New York Jan. 23, 1923 
eet electrolytic, cents per lb.. tae, tae 
Copper wire base caltne Se srs tet Reka & 
Lead, cents per lb... Se pa ee Ta 8.00 
Zine, cents pew IDs 05. ease une selec 7.00 
Tin, Straits, centa per Ib............... 40.00 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 

Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, pete: 
ton Roads, gross tons... 

Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons.. 5.00 


Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, nettons 3.50 

Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, nettons 2.675 

Central, [ll., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.70 

Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.50 

Materials 

ay 0 paises wire, N. Y., No. 14, per a 
t 


Weatherproof wire s base, N.Y.,cents per lb. 16.50 
Cement, Chicago net rices, without bags, $2.05 
Linseed ofl (5-bbi.lote),N.¥.,cents pergal. 93.00 
White lead,(100-Ib.keg) .N. y weents per Ib. 12. 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), N.Y., per ga P 
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Walter Jackson Consultant to 
Detroit City. Line 

The Department of Street Railways, 
city of Detroit, through the Board of 
Street Railway Commissioners and Ross 
Schram, assistant general manager, has 
engaged Walter Jackson to make an 
analysis of the workings of each depart- 
ment along the following lines: 

1. Compare the practices of the 
Detroit United Railway and those of 
the successor organization. 

2. Suggest any changes or additions 
that will help to make the Detroit sys- 
tem the best mass transport organiza- 
tion in America. 

His report will be made public so 


that the people of Detroit as well as the - 


industry at large will be able to judge 
intelligently as to what the Department 
of Street Railways found upon taking 
-over the Detroit United Railway, what 
it has achieved so far in rebuilding the 
lines and in managing them and what 
it hopes to accomplish in the future. 


Mr. Ong Consultant at 
Los Angeles 


J. R. Ong, consulting transportation 
engineer, has been engaged by the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Railway, to make a 
survey of Los Angeles traffic conditions. 
Mr. Ong is now actively at work on 
extensive travel checks and other fea- 
tures of his work. 

Los Angeles is at present wrestling 
with the problem of traffic congestion 
in the downtown business district which 
handicaps street car operation. 

Mr. Ong’s immediate objective will 
be to assist the management of the Los 
Angeles Railway in giving the public 
the best possible service under existing 
conditions, and he will also show what 
steps are necessary for the company to 
play its proper part in the future de- 
velopment of Los Angeles. 
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Rolling Stock 


Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is considering the pur- 
chase of some new light-weight inter- 
urban cars. 


Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company, Akron, Ohio, recently pur- 
chased new milk cars of 80,000 lb. ca- 
pacity from the American. Car & 
Foundry Company. 


Seattle, Wash.—An ordinance has been 
introduced which provides for the lease 
with option of purchase of from 100 to 
200 new fifty-eight passenger cars. 
Purchase will be made from the earn- 
ings of the Municipal Railway system. 
The plan is outlined elsewhere in this 
issue, 

Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway 
and Worcester Consolidated Street Rail- 
way have purchased two escalator snow 
removers costing about $3,000 each. 
This device built on a caterpillar tractor 
is expected to lighten the financial 
burden of snow removal. They were 
built at Aurora, Ill. 


Reading Transit & Light Company, 
Reading, Pa., will soon put into service 
three model cars constructed in its own 
shop. Practicable suggestions from 
patrons were incorporated into the new 
type of car. The cars, which were re- 
ferred to in the ELecrric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issue of Oct. 21, are about 
45 ft. in length, seat forty-six passen- 
gers and have large safety guarded 
windows. 


Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., recently ordered from 
the American Car & Foundry Company, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., twenty-five box 
cars, fifteen stock cars, and four ballast 
cars. One new 50-ton electric locomo- 
tive was also ordered from the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The stock cars will be of 60,000 
Jb. capacity and the box and ballast cars 
of 80,000 lb. capacity. All of these cars 
except the stock cars will be built with 
steel underframes. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit 
Company has ordered 576 new cars, 
costing approximately $6,500,000. Of 
the car order, 520 cars will be of the 
regular passenger type, thirty-four 
snow plows and sweepers, twenty: con- 
struction and supply cars, one crane 
car for subway (elevated operation) 
and one crane car for surface operation. 
The J. G. Brill Company will build the 
new cars and will commence delivery at 
the rate of three a day on June 1 next. 
The expenditure will be financed by 
cash payments of $1,750,000 by the 
company, while the remainder will be 
taken care of by an issue of car trust 
certificates, mentioned elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Track and Roadway 


Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany, Bellingham, Wash., announces 
that it will rebuild its South Elk Street 
tracks and repave between them this 
year, at a cost of approximately $60,000. 

Pacific Northwest Traction Company, 
Seattle, Wash., will expend approxi- 
mately $150,000 in rebuilding the water- 
front trestle, 44 miles long, used by the 
interurban between Bellingham and 
Blanchard. Three million feet of tim- 
ber and 20,000 ties will be needed for 
the improvement. The material will be 
purchased locally. 

Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J., will lay a 
double-track line on Hamilton Avenue 
from Chambers Street to Olden Avenue 
and on Olden Avenue from Hamilton 
Avenue to East State Street. The com- 
pany will also place a new switch on 
Perry Street and remove the one on 
North Broad Street. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Municipal Rail- 
way announces through Superintendent 
Stewart that it will rebuild its line 
in Albert Street in the spring. The 
work will cost about $46,000, of which 
about half will be charged to mainte- 
nance expense and half to the company’s 
capital value under provisions of the 
franchise. 


Trade Notes 


Bemis Car Truck Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., is constructing a one-story, 
55 x 140-ft., brick addition to its plant 
on Pirnie Avenue, which will cost about 
$40,000. 

The National Forge Company, an 
Alabama company, recently transferred 
to a Kentucky charter and is erecting a 
plant in Louisville for the production of 
railway supplies, including knuckle pins, 
coupler yokes, rivets, brakeshoe keys, 
center pins, draft keys and other parts. 
Equipment of the Alabama plant and 
additional equipment will be installed as 
soon as the local building is completed. 

Collins Switch & Signal Company, 
formerly the American Automatic 
Switch Company, has terminated its. 
contract with the United States Elec- 
tric Signal Company under which the 
latter company has manufactured and 
sold the devices of the former company 
for the past nine years. In the future 
this company will manufacture its elec- 
tric track switches, tower controls and 
curb controls at 59-65 McWhorter 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


S. E. Marks has been appointed di- 
rector of traffic and shipping for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Marks entered the em- 
ploy of the Westinghouse Company in 
1892, accepting a minor clerkship at 
the first Westinghouse plant in Gar- 
rison Alley. Shortly after the works 
was moved to East Pittsburgh he was 
transferred to the storekeeping and 
shipping departments, which at that 
time were combined. In 1903 he was 
appointed assistant shipper and in 1906 
was made head of the shipping depart- 
ment when a new department was. 
created. This appointment carried with 
it the responsibility of both packing and 
shipping for the domestic and foreign 
business of the company. 
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New Advertising Literature 


Railway Improvement Company, Nev 
York, N. Y., has issued an illustrated 
booklet on the Ransom vacuum oiler. 
It shows the oiler installed on motors 
on a large number of properties. 

Sterling Varnish Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has appointed H. L. Hazel- 
tine, formerly its Eastern manager, to 
the position of engineer of insulation. 
After Feb. 1 Mr. Hazeltine’s head- 
quarters will be at Pittsburgh. 


American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill, has published its 
first issue of Wood Preserving News. 
The object of this periodical is to pro- 
vide a carrier of information to the 
engineering profession concerning the 
use of treated wood. The first issue 
outlines the program of the nineteenth 
annual convention of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, which 
was held in New Orleans from Jan. 23 - 
to Jan. 25. 


